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AN EVIL DEED. 


teen, oem 
CHAPTER VY. 
THE OUTWITTED JEW. 


Arrmn her exciting interview with Mr. 
Bouverie, Mra. Heriot was seized with an 
attack of nerves—a malady to which she wag 
very mush addicted. 

Her doctor generally made rather light of 
these attacks; but when, a few days later, 
Gay Bouverie called and inquired after her, 
he heard that the trifling indisposition had 
taken a very serious turn—she had had a 
stroke and become quite childish. 

“She has heard some startling news, 
Catherine tella me," said the kind old doctor 
toGay. “Her illness, I am afraid, has been 
—— on by the shook.” a 

“Tm 80,” replied 4 oung map, 
guy. “Bat my father had’ ne Soles, 

“May I know this news?” asked the 
doctor, thoughtfally, 





(THE DETECTIVE PLACED THE RUG ON THE GROUND WITH THE UTMOST CARE '] 


ia ~ el and Gay, in a few words, told 
m 6 

“Dear! dear! bless my soul!" cried the 
doctor, deeply shocked, ‘Only to think of 
it! Ob, poor woman! 'tis remorse that hag 
brought on this illness |"’ 

‘My father is determined to find the 
murderer,” said Guy, confidently. 

Tae doctor shook his head doubtfally. 

ae hopeless. You have nothing to go 
upon ?” 

‘No, nothing but my father’s theory that 
the poor girls were murdered by some scoun- 
drel living on some out of the way part of the 
moor.” 


‘‘Hal” cried the doctor, and then was 
Se oe cue. ti tapping | his snuff box 

oug ly an at young man. 
At last he spoke. Thirty years ago,” he 
said, slowly, ‘I knew nearly every lonely 
farm and cottage on the moor, for I was a 
struggling medical man then, and my practice 
lay ay ood upon Dartmoor.” 

** Well 2?” said Gay, eagerly, sure something 
important was coming. 

‘* Well, Loan oall to mind only one really 











doubtfal character whom I encountered in my 
rounds—bot he was very doubtfol! His 
name was Parker; he lived in the old ruined 
mine. house at Tordale, alone with one siater 
They —_ themselves very much apart from 
their neighbours, and in consequence were 
not liked. He went into Plymouth every day 
—on business, he said, but really to play 
billiards.” 

‘* And—and are they there yet?" stam. 
mered Gay. 

‘“‘\No-o! The old place is quite a rain now. 
Saw it the other day as I drove past. Stay! 
I heard some tale of thoce Parkers. Now, 
what was it?’ 

They had left the house, and were walking 
down the street aa he spoke, and the doctor 
gazed dreamily at the hurrying crowd, and 
oudgelled his traitorous memory, but in vain. 

“*Can’s remember!” he said, at last, ir 
despairing tones. ‘Bat, look here, lad!* 
he went on, sorry to see how the young 
man’s face fell, ‘‘I can take you to a patient 
of mine—a regular old soamp, mind you—who 
knows all there is to bs known of the 





Parkers, for the brother owed him money 
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and be himecif was rather sweet on the 
sister.” 

“Can you take me now?” said Gay, 
qniskly. “A detective comes down to us 
from London to night, and I should like to 
have something to tell him." 

“Of conree! of course! Come along, 'tis 
oniy a little way.” 

And cff bustled the old fellow, fali of im- 
portance. Down a side street he led the way, 
psss several shops, and plunged into one dis- 
playing the three gilt balla over the door, and 
bearing the name of Symons. 

Used to be rather a gay dog in his young 
cays—a@ great billiard player,’ whispered the 
ootor rapidly, as an old, ill favoured, cunning- 
faced man shambled forward and nodded in 
eurty fashion. 

“TI eay, Symone!” oried the dootor, 
abruptly, ‘didn't you once know a fellow 
called Parker? Used to live on Dartmonr, 
you know.” 

The unprepossessing face darkened yet 
mcre, and he answered at once with a eneer. 
Ay, I knew him; a bad lot he was!"’ 

‘' Didn’t he Jose money to you?’ was the 
rex! question. 

» Yes, and cheated me ont of it in the end.” 

‘ Did be ever owe you as maoch as one 
hendred pounds?” broke in Guy, eagerly. 

P Symons looked keenly at the handsome, 
ace, 

“Ys there comethin’ against Parker?" he 
sania, slowly. 

‘Yes, yes! A moat serions charge, and 
you may help us to a clue,” 

A walignant smile played round the pawn- 
broker's coarse lips. 

‘I'd help you willingly, only-——" 

‘' Did be owe you that sum at avy time?” 
interrupted Guy. 

‘Yes, once. And I found he was; trying to 
ces out of the country, and threatened to have 
bim arrested if he didn't’pay up.” 

‘‘Can you remember the date cf the year 
year and month?” oried the young man, 
sharply. 

“Io is a long time ago, thirty years,” 
Symons, smiled. “Ives a good memory; 
besides, I should never forget, on account of 
the great storm. He had my letter threaten. 
inz him with gao! jast the day afore that." 

Gay @ eyes glittered, Heexchanged a quick 
glarce with the Geeply interested doctor. 

“That very night,” the young man said, 
“is is almost certain that two young girls 
soughs shelter from the storm at the old mill 
house. They had with them one hundred 
pounds in gold,” 

‘ Well?” gasped Symone, 

We have reason to suspect that they were 
murcered !"’ 

‘ Teil him sii abound it, boy,” broke ia the 
old dootor, ‘‘ Taat's the only way.” 

Symons listened eagerly to the tale, nodding 
hia head siguificsntly now and then. 

‘© He dona it, 13] swear!" he cried; ‘' but 
he’s beyond the luw now.’ 

‘* How do you mean?" 

‘* Why, he and his sister committed suicide 
that very right! Threw themeelves down the 
vid well, leavia’ a letter to say as how they 
was tired of life. Iswore when I heard they’d 
eecaped me; bat I thonght the fear of gaol 
had made ‘ern degprit!”’ 

Gay sighed heavily, 

“ Thia will be a fearfal disappointment to 
my father,"’ bs said to the doctor, who, how- 
ever, never heard him, for he was lost in deep 
ehoughs, 

‘Symons, ke said, suddenly, ‘'do you 
thick Parker committed the murder?” 

"Yer, 1¢o. He'd soon find ont that they'd 
mocey with them!” 

‘* Then why put an end to his life when be 
poaseezed the gum required?” asked the 
doctor, slowly, 

Symone lespei up with a yell of rage. 

“Oh! what a fool I've been!” he oried; 
‘but then I knew nothing of the money. Of 
oourse they got clean away, and the suicide 
dea stopped all inquiries. I never had #10 





well searched, you know.” He ended in tones 
of deep disguat. 

*Taen he may be alive yes!" cried Guy, 
excitedly, 

‘‘Aye! such vermin live long,’ answered 
Symons, sullenly. ‘‘ He'll have gone abroad 
with the money, and no doubt made a fortune ; 
while here am I toiling!” 

He broke off, and clenched his hands con- 
vulsively. 

‘ Traok him down, sir,’’ he shouted, ‘ and 
I'll come to see him hanged !”’ 

‘‘ Ugh!” grunted the doctor, as they hur- 
ried away, ‘' disgusting old fiend! Gcod-bye, 
dear boy. I gothis way. Hope I've helped 
you a bit.” 

‘You have indeed!" cried Guy, wringing 
his hand. ‘Iam longing to tell my father!” 

That evening a long consultation was held in 
Mr. Bonuverie's private sitting room at the 
hotel in which he, his son, and an old Austra- 
lian chum of his, John eril, bad taken up 
their quarters. 

When Bouverie first reached the diggings 
he bad strock up a Warm friendship with 
another young Englishman who hailed from 
the next county to his own—Carnwall. 

Their two wives had ly attached, 
Mrs. Peveril—the older of the t waiting 
devotedly on her ailing friend, comforting the 
dying mother by her eager assurance that she 
would look after the motherless baby boy as 
her own. 

A few years after—to her husband's intense 
delight—a baby girl appeared upon the scene, 
to become the pet and idol of the adoring 
father and mother, of Bouverie and his tiny 


Oy. 

Bat this great happiness was soon to be 
rudely shattered. John Peveril entered his 
shanty one evening only to find his poor wife 
lying still and dead, a fearfal cut in her 
throat, hia littie baby daughter gone, and all 
hig hidden store of gold disappeared. 

Half mad, he summoned his comrades to 
help him; but though they scoured the 
country ¢ met with no success. The mur- 
derer had disappeared as completely as though 
the earth had swallowed him op. 

Atter that the lonely man lavished all bie 
love on his friend's boy, though for a long 
time he did not give up the hope of finding 
his little girl. 

Together he and the Bouveries amassed a 
splendid fortune, together they came over for 
& visit to the old country. 

Peveril—a massive, sad-faced man, with 
the deep, blue eyes and dusky hair of his 
county—sat beside his old friend, looking 
deeply interested as he poffed away at a long 
pipe, 

Bouverie bimself, had in his excitement, 
laid his pipa down, and was talking away 
eagerly, while Gay leaned on the table, and 
gezsd intently at a emall, thin, sharp faced 
man sitting opposite to him, making notes in 
a shabby book. 

This last person waa the London detective, 
Joseph Grey. He had not long arrived, yet 
already he knew every fact, and was pondering 
it all in his busy brain. 

‘* Not much to work on yet, gentlemen,” he 
seid, sharply, shutting up hia note.-book with 
a snap. ‘‘This man, I have not the least 
doubt committed the murder, the thing ia to 
trace him after all these years.”’ 

‘* You don't believe in the suicide then?” 
cried Bouverie, 

Grey smiled in a superior way. 

‘* Not exactly! Toast was olever of Parker, 
very.” 

‘* Then what's the first thing to be done?” 
asked Mr. Bonverie, jamping up. 

“The first thing is for me to go and think 
it allover. The next is to go to bed. And 
the next, gentlemen, to run ovsr to Tordale 
and overhaul this old mine house. After that 
I must work alone. With your permission I'll 
retire.” 

“A clever little chap!" remarked simple 
Jobn Peveril, as he disappeared. 

“Tf he finds the scoundrel I'll give him a 


handsome sum!” eaid Bouverie, pacing pp 
and down and puffing away at his negleoie; 
pipe. 

“And Vil do the same!” eaid Pevey] 
bringing his great hand down on the|table wit), 
athomp. He was esger to help his{friend fp, 
old time’s sake, but he litile dreamed what jh; 
finding of that man was to bring to him, 








CHAPTER VI, 
THE OLD MINE HOUSE AGAIN, 


Easy next morning the three Australiay: 
and the little detective took the train to Hors. 
bridge, and alighting at that sleepy station, 
walked off briskly on their way to Tordale, 
Ié was an exquisit@ Morning in early June, 
A purely blue sky overhead, the pect Dun, 
streaming down on the high green hedges—y 
she loxuriant bauks of fern, on the pretty oii 
farmhouses dotted here and there, and on the 
stately Tors that seemed to hem them in. 

**Oan one imagine & crime being COmmitic? 
in this lovely spot?” said B rearily, 
as they paused on a little rnstid bridge, anc 
looked down at the silver ripples of the Tavy, 

“'Tis hard to do so,” responded Gry 
eagerly, drinking in the beauty of the scene. 

‘* After all, father, thefe’s no place like thi: 
England of ours.” 

‘* Hear, hear!’’ cried Peveril heartily. 

‘* Yet there’s plenty of crime in it, gentle. 
man,” said the matter.of-fact Joseph Grey, 
quite unaffected by hig picturerque surrour: 
ings. ‘‘ And spots like these,” with a waver! 
his hand, “sometimes hide more terribic 
secrets than some of our great cities.” 

“Nay, don’t say that!” began Peveri! 
eagerly, a distressed look on his frank face. 

‘*Bat be is right, sir,” interrupted Gu 
impetuously, as he stepped off the bridy: 
“* Think of what we go to seek this morning! 

Peveril shivered, and slipping his arm ic 
his old friend's, marched rapidly away, Guy 
and the detective bringing up the rear, and 
talking in eager, low tones. Bat even the: 
relapsed into silence after a bit, and it was » 
very silent quartette that walked along th: 
grassy path by the placid, silver stresm, 
rippling on with such a cooling, pleass:: 
sound, 

Oa their right hand roze massive walls 0! 
rook, then rough ridges, clothed in piace: 
with mos and lichen, their heads rising big': 
against the clear, blae sky. The path became 
nd@trower here, and twisted in and ous and 
up and down, until, turning an abrupt corzer, 
it brought them out close to the mouth of tie 
disused mine. 

‘‘There’s the house!" oried Bouveris 
growing very pale as he gazad at the lors, 
low line of the old ruin. 

He stood irresolute, as though almost Zesr- 
ing to go farther—not knowing what hore: 
was to be disclosed to him. But Guy and ti: 
detective hurried up the narrow path, throuzu 
the old decaying orchard, and in at the or22; 
doorway that still remained standing. 

“Come, old chum," said Peveril, gravely, 
“You're not going to shirk the task you’ 
seb yourself?” . 

“No,” cried Bouverie, fiercely, followitg 
the others with quick, firm, strides, ‘‘ dons 
think that of me, Peveril."’ ; 

In another minute the four stood in ths 
great, old kitchen, roofless now, and lighted 
ap by the fierce rays of the sun that fiashec 
a and danced upon the damp floor in high 

ee. 
. The window still remained, and across ' 
the decaying shutter was still fastened, c#°'- 
ing a dark patch of gloom upon one corner % 
the room. P 

Gay walked over to is and flang it wide, 
the crasy piece of wood tumbling to tbe 
ground as he did so. 

In poured the sun, dispersing the shadow!, 
and shining on a little object, lying right 2 
the corner. Grey’s quick eye noticed it s 





once ; he darted forward, and stooping, picked 


ee, 
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up & 
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asintly-fashioned bottle, quite empty, 
we tieged with & purplish shade. 

« Poison !”’ he oried, pulling out his little 
fas book and making a note. ‘Used that 
night, I expeot.”” 

Bouverie stepped forward, and took the 
pottle from him, scanning it eagerly to ses if 
,et a drop of its fatal contents remained ; but 
she bottle was quite dry. 

“ Now, I take it,” went on the detective, 
musingly, “that the young ladies reached 
nere in the dusk. Perhaps when their knock 
same, the Parkers were sitting in this very 
-oom talking of that money that was wanted. 
The knock comes, they go to the door and 
pring the travellers in. Before long they find 
ond that the young lady's bag contains money, 
(ve all know how careless women are with 
money), they offer them a night's chelter. 
Tae sister would perhaps go to prepare a room 
for them—the man meanwhile worming all 
he oan out of the guests. The sister comes 
hack and takes them to their room and bids 
them good-night.” 

“And then?” ories Guy, breathlessly, as 
Grey pauses @ minute. 

“Ah, then the question is, 
murder was done. Toey didn't want to leave 
any tell-tale blood-stains behind ther— 
poison was the easiest way out of the dilemna. 
I believe the poor ladies died by poison, but 
how administered I oan’t say. If the honze 
padn’t been dismantled is would have been 
easy enough to find out.” 

He stood tapping his penoil on his book, 
hia keen eyes wandering round, and the others, 
knowing he was thinking deepiy, kept per- 
icotly silent, 





He left the room so wrapped in thought | 


He turned abruptly and walked a few siepa 


that be hardly noticed if hia companions away, Grey following him and whivpering 


followed him. 

Down the stairs, along the gloomy hall, out 
of doors he went, and stepped lightly across 
the grasa towards the shafts of the old mine. 
Arrived there, he waited for them to come up, 


peering meanwhile down into the gloomy | 


chasm, 


“We'll find down there if anywhere," | 
he said, in subdued tones; ‘ but how to reach 


the bottom?” 


‘'T have a strong rope,” said Peveril, hesi- 
‘ 


tatingly. 


“ The very thing! Give it to me, sir.’ 


‘' Ave you going down?” asked Bouverie, | 


in an irrosolute fashion, 


‘' Yes, sir,” firmly. “I’m used to these 


sights—you ain't. Trust to me, and if there's 


anything there, I'll carry it safely up.” 


Bouverie yielded. for his loving heart was 
He dreaded to see what the | 


sick within him, 
old mine might disgorge. 

Deftly, Peveril fastened his rope round the 
astective’s waist, Qaickly the little man 


words of comfort in she ear of the agitated 
man. 

‘‘Thia is & great help to me,” said Grey to 
John Peveril, writing busily all the sime in 
his nots book, ‘‘ knowing of the dumb gir!,”’ 

‘ A middle-aged woman now remember,” 
said Peveril, thonghtfally. 

‘Of courea, sir; but atill damb. They wont 
abroad, I'll be bound. I musts find ous, if | 
oan, their movements after leaving here, and 
follow them,” 

‘What! to Australia or Amerioa?” oricd 
John, amazed, 

‘' Bleas you, that's nothing to a deteutive! ”’ 
cried Grey, with s superior smile. 

“Weil, you will oe well paid for yocr 
trouble,” remarked Peveril, bis eyes on ica 
troubied face of bis returning fziend. 

Grey smiled. 

* Nothing may come of my invesiigations 


reroember, air,’ he said, cautiously. ‘' Thirty 


years ig a lovg time.” 
“ Yet we have found out a deal to-day,” 


| climbed a few steps down, and then Bwungoff; remarked Peveril. 


how the | 


‘Come upstairs,” he eaid, suddenly. ‘'2 


may find something there.” 


| which he—ohiliy mortal as he was—had, 
. agitated tones. 


Up the rotting stairs they went following | 
the deeply abstracted detective through the | 


three dingy empty roome above. 
‘Nothing here!'’ oried Bouverio, 
epvointedly. 
“ Stay!" called out Grey, excitedly, “ look 
at thia!’’ He pointed to come bits of broken 


dis- 


: Signal to haul in. 


the others holding on to the long rope with 
firm hands, but horror etricken hearts. 


interview bim again. 
At lant the slackening of the rope told them Parker speak of his plans. 


** Yea, thanks to Symons, I shall go aud 
He may have beard 
He had evidently 


he had reached terra firma avd was beginning thought of emigration before the murder tock 
lace."? 


his investigations. 
Not long did he keep them in suspense; his 


"Yes," eaid Peveril, doabifully, ‘' Bas, 


voice came to them almost immediately, man, think of the size of Aastralia, if he wens 


sounding weak and faint at that distance, 
‘Throw me a wrap down!" were the words 


| there, 


You'd never find him.” 
‘Perhaps nos,”’ was ail she reply he got, 


they heard, driving the colour from their faces and then the detective hurried forward to 


and filling their hearts with unfeigned horror. 
He had something to bring up then! 
Haastily, Peveril threw down a travelling rug, 


brought with him. 
Then in grim silence they waited for the 


steadily the rope was pulled in. 


| The detective’s head sppeared above the 
edge, hia shoulders, his whole body. 


In his 


’ arms he held the rug, evidently covering some- 


ohina—the fragments of a tea cup lying on . 


the floor. ‘It was here they sleps shat 
night,” he said, decisively. 
vay thet is, siz?" he went on holding up pars 
ofthe cop to Gay, There was a good piece 
of this, and sticking to it were one or two 
cried-ap, dark brown grains, 

“Ocffee grains?” was 
venture, 

“ Yes,” triumphantly. 

“T see it all as if ‘twas being acted before 
me now! The sister brought up hot coffee to 
vhe poor victims—that coffee contained poison. 
They would wait for it to do its fatal work, 
aod then would creep up and remove the 
bodies |" 

“By Jove, man! ” shouted Peveril, * you've 
the gift of second sight.” 

‘ Not quite, sir,” answered Grey, modestly. 
“Tt'a my training. Now if we can only fiad 
the bodies, we shall have proved the murder 
clearly," 

_He tarned away, but was stayed by an ex- 
clamation from Gay, who had been examining 
vlosely the worm-eaten floor. Something 
glittering had caught his eye; stooping, he 
crew forth from a deep orevice & little gold 
looket, all tarnished and battered. 

‘Look, father!"’ he oried, hurrying for- 
ward, * do yon know this?” 

“Good Heaven, yes!” was the answer, 
sccompanied by a deep groan. ‘I gave Kate 
Heriot that! Is bas, or bad, my likeness 
inside!” 

With trembling fingers be took it, and 
Pressing & little spring, the lid flew open, and 
showed the faded photograph inside. 

“The first really solid proof,” remarked 
the detective, in saticfied tones, “ Keep it 
safe, sir, 'tis an important witness.” 

Bouverie nodded, and put away the poor, 
little, battered locket in # small inside pocket. 

“Found by the door,” mused Grey. “ Fell 
off no doubt when “she was being carried 
down, Now where shall we look next?” 


the hesitating 


‘What do you | 


| flask from hia pocket and fortified himself | 


thing important, for he held on to it while 
thoy lifted him over, and placed is then on the 
ground with the utmost caro. 

‘What, what?” 
frowning impatiently, ay Grey took a small 


with a little of ita contentz. 
‘« Excuse me, sir, Feel rather creepy,” said 
the little man, in apologetic tones. “I found 


one skeleton down there, s few fragments of | 


clothing, and remains of & small book !”’ 
* Let me seeit!’ gasped Bouverie. 


say, and Gay hearing, carted forward, bat fell 
back as his father answered with a shudder. 


*‘No, no! I could nos bear to look on that!) 


I would rather think of her ag last I saw her. 
*Tis the book I want to see.”’ 

Promptly Grey handed him a few moaldy, 
discoloured leaves, jast held together by a 


_ silver clasp and a fragment of the biading. 





*' Her diary!” cried Bouverie. ‘* Buroly 
Heaven is helping us to track this man 
down!" 

“ I've thoughé of something elze, sir,” broke 
in Grey, a gleam of satisfaction in hia sharp 


eyes. “Only one young lady was murdered 
that night, We have bot the remains of one 
body!” 


‘Hal ” cried Bouverie, ‘' one of them is still 
alive! Which I wonder escaped that fatal 
dranghi!"’ 

‘IT can guess,” said Peveril, gravely. ‘I 
am well up in Devon euperstitions, and 1 
know that no native of this county would dare 
to put an end to one afflicted as the younger 
girl was.” 

“How was that, asked Grey, 
eagerly, 

“She was dumb.” 

‘ST agree with you, Peveril, inthis. They 
dare not kill ber, and knowing she could not 
betray them by epeech, they took her with 
them that night. It was my sweet, brave Kate 
that euffered!"’ 


air?” 


atammered Bonuverie, | 





speak to Mr. Boaverie. 

‘s What would you wish absut the remaize, 
sir?’ he said, softly. 

‘‘Gan we bury them?" asked Boaverie, ia 


* Yea, sir. If when the murderer is arrested 


It came; slowly but they should be wanted you would know wacre 


they were.” 

* T could not oarry them to Piymoath, Las 
us Jay them here, and say & prayer over 
them !"’ oried Bonverie. 

With willing hands shey set to work, and fn 
& vory shoré tims the poor remains were lying 
under the sofé turf; and kneeling wita heads 
uncovered the four men marmured & prayer 
for the dead. 

‘‘ A oross shall be erected,’’ said Bouverie, 
softly, as they walked away from the scene of 
the tragedy. * Waat are your plaus, Grey?’ 
be said, aftcr a while as they usared tha 
station once more, : 

He listened silently while the deteustiva 


| talked, and nodded his head as if saiieticd 


* The—the skeleton, sir?” Grey ventured to when Grey had finished. 


* Can we do anything?” he asked. 

‘Not at present, sir. I must get tho 
information I want, and shall then writs to 
yon before proceeding farther,” 

‘* Very well. I shall take a honse on tha 
Moor for the rest of the summer, and will 
send you my address. Do you know, Grey, £ 
have & Btrange precentiment that fconer or 
jater that villain may return to the suena ct 
bis crime.” 

Grey emiled, 

‘Murderers have done so before,” iia 
remarked; “but I think this Parker iy « 
shade too cunning for thas!" 

* Aye, be has the cunning of the Devil hia- 
eelf!” mustered Bonverie, as he strode up and 
down the little Horrabridge station. “ No 
Goubt after all these years have paszed ho 
thinks himeelf safe; yet even now a@ cloud may 
be creeping over the calm sky of his evil peace ; 
and by Heaven’s help the crafty murdezer, 
tbe pisiless poisoner may be tracked down, and 
meet with the awfal punishment he zo richly 
deserves!” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE DETECTIVE BEGINS WIS WORK, 


Tue Jew, Symons, was epjoying an odoroud 
repaes of young onions and bread and butor 
on the evening of that same day, every Low 
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acd then clancing eagerly at the door into the 
shop, more especially when a footstep was 
beard near it, 

‘‘Copfound that imp of a boy!” he mut- 
tered atter one or two disappointments. 
‘* Why can’t he keep still?” 

He frowned horribly as he sycke; bat the 
scowl quickly vanished, as at last the door 
opened and Joseph Grey’s sharp face was 
thrust in. 

“Oan I come in?” he said, “the boy told 
ree you were.” 

"Yes, yes!" cried the Jew who bad seen 
Grey, the evening before, and knew his pro- 


fession. ‘Come in, come in!” 

Grey med the door wide then, and 
s‘epped softly into the room. 

‘Have you found anything?"’ began 


Symons, bat Grey held up his hand with a 
warning gesture, and a sharp backward glance 
sowards the shop. 

* Not a word!” he whispered, ‘until that 
boy is gone. Can't you send him away?” 

‘To be sure,” returned the Jew, and hurry- 
ing out, dismissed his astonished and 
cslighted errand boy quite halfan hour earlier 
shan usual. ‘ Now, my friend!’ he oried, 
seating himeelf after setting the door ajar that 
he might see into the shop, ‘we are alone 
now,”’ 

Grey pulled out a pipe—filled and lighted 
it, then, between the pnffs, told the deeply 
attentive Jew the result of their investiga- 
tions. 

‘Ha, hal” laughed Symons, hideously, 
rnbbing his hands, and shewing his yellow 
fangs as he grinned. ‘He's a murderer is 
fe? Ho! Ho! What fan!” 

Grey looked disgusted. 

* You don’t give one pitying thought to his 
poor victim,” he said, coldly, 

"Yes, I do! yes I do!” oried Symons, 
hastily. ‘ Bat oh, to think thatthe man who 
cheated me is a murderer and can ba hanged ! 
Aa! hal” 

‘Don't chuckle in that ghastly manner!” 
said Grey, sharply, you make me feel creepy.” 

‘Do 17” sniggered the man; then, afraid 
of vexing his visitor, he restrained his merri- 
ment, and, leaning forward, starsd eagerly 
into Grey's face. 

“Let me know when he’s oanghi,”’ he 
whispered, savagely. “I must see him 
shen!"’ 

‘‘ Ah, yes, when he's caught,” retorted Grey, 
‘ That’s not so easy though; thirty years 
have gone by remember!" 

The Jew bad selected a fine onion, and was 
Cipping it in the salt as Grey spoke; bat in 
his rage and consternation at the detective’s 
words, he dropped it and sprang up from his 
chair. 

‘‘He must be found, I tell you!” he 
shouted, ‘‘ and his jade of a sister too.” 

* Not so easy, old chap,” said Grey, coolly. 
‘ Perhaps you oan find ’em yourself?" 

‘No, I can’t,” retorted the Jew, sullenly, 
calming down, ‘‘but I'lldo my best to help 
you.” 

‘What is your beat then?” asked Grey, 
gnietly, ‘let's have it at once.” 

Symons picked up hie onion and ate it 
slowly, his little eyes fixed on the man 
opposite, 

*“T’'ve Known nothing of him since that 
time.” he said at last, very gloomily. 

*Taoen you can't help me and I’m wasting 
my time?’ remarked Grey, making a [eins 
of rising. 

** Wait a bit,” growled Symons. 
think!” 

Grey smiled and seated himself again, 

* G2 ahead!” he said, coolly. ‘ You know 
something?” 

* Well,” said the Jew after a great deal of 
hesitation, “there's only one man I know 
who would be able to tell you anything of 
Parker. He’s no friend of mine—we 


“* Let me 


qusrrelled years ago,” he added, hastily. 
* Sill, I know where he lives, and could 
dircot you there. I know he and Parker were | 








great chums, and he might let out something 
for a consideration." 

* Ah!" ejaculated Grey, looking keenly at 
the Jew's shifty face. ‘‘ Where does he hang 
out?” he went on, coolly, taking out his book 
and pencil. 

* You won’é tell him you come from me?" 
asked Symons, nervously. 

“Nol” impatiently; ‘go on.” 

‘Cause if you did," went on the Jew, 
unheeding, “and he was mad, he'd think 
nothing of finding me out and stabbing 

‘‘ Hamph i! a nice amiable gentleman,” was 
Grey's comment. ‘No, you're safe with me, 
Where does he live? " 

‘‘ Hia name's Levison and he keeps a small 
public-house in Spitalfields.” 

‘‘London?" queried Grey, looking up 


ly. 

‘Yes, Meroer.ztreet, Spitalfields, You'll 
soon fiad it.” 

** I've no doubt I shall," retorted Grey, with 
& laugh, ‘‘for the very good reason that I 
know that den already.” 

“What! Levison’s?” 

** Ay, Levison’s. Why, you old cheat! you 
= ray @ favourite meeting place for 

Symons looked at him innocently. 

‘Ia it? he said, with a child-like smile. 
“Ab, and you go to it in search of gaol-birda, 


eh?” 
‘*Olten,” waa the quiet reply. ‘ Never 
seen you there, Symons.” 


8 
“ Oh, not” ee delightfatly injared tone. 
a ~ Ths I aay I quarrelied with him years 
ago ” 


unans . 

‘* Look here!" he cried suddenly, closing 
his notebook and jamping op, “I’m off to 
London now, and I want you to keep quiet as 
to my whereabonts, Even if Mr. Bouverie 
comes and ask you, be mum! I don’t want 
him to know what I’m doing till I'm back 
again, I msy get nothing out of this man, 
you know,” 

‘* Ob, yes, you will!" cried Sy mons, eagerly ; 
‘* for a consideration.” 

‘* Ay, my fine old rasoal!"’ muttered Grey, 
as he walked rapidly back to his rooms. ‘If 
he’s anything you, "twill be easy to bribes 
him. Bat from what I remember of the 
worthy Levison, he's not so easily pumped 
about his old friends." 

He reached his rooms, wrote a line to Mr. 


me 


Grey smiled, but left the simple question | pla 
wered 


‘suddenly appeared, with a beaming face ani 

{an assurance that his bed was always " Kep' 
sired "—an assurance which inclined Grey ;, 
the belief that she slept in it herself. 

| “ Bless the man!" she cried this morning, 
as she opened the door to his impatient ring 
‘‘I knewas how it were you. An’!"” with, 
melancholy shake of her head, “ how worej 
out you look!” 

Mrs. Chellip always entertained the tirm 
. belief that the little man was working himszi! 
to death; therefore thought it her duty iy 
make this remark whenever she saw him. 
had a good night's rest, Til have a wash whi 

_ ‘s . = ve ® wash whils 
you bring and then I shall by 
able to enjoy it.” 

An hour later, refreshed and strengthened 
by his wash and an exceedingly hearty break. 
fast, he hurried away to headquarters; ani 
there, having reported himself and given a 
aketon of his plane, he wag graciously di:. 
‘missed, and found himself at “4 Sp 
out the amiable landlord of the ‘‘ Ball Dy 
Inn,” Mercer's street, Spitalfields. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT TO BE BOUGHT. 


Tae man he sought waa lounging in his 

little bar, behind a row of shining taps. He 
was smoking and taking hie ease, for being 
atill early, the Ball Dog as yet was not doing 
mach business, and being swept and garnished 
for the day, looked a very tidy, respectable 
oe indeed. 
As Grey pushed open the door and entered, 
the landlord—a short, thick-set man, with 1 
very red face and twinkling grey eyee—lifted 
hia head and atared steadily at the nov 
comer. 

‘‘ Three penn'orth of ram, please,” said the 
detective, thrusting his hands in his pockets 
and strolling up to the half door; ‘ and sharp, 
too, I’m in a hurry!" 

Levison, who reminded one of nothing 10 
mach as a prize fighter, put down his long pips 
and y seer to attend to se 
peremptory order. 

As he handed the glass across the counter 
he coughed significantly, and Grey, raising his 
eyes to the suggestive sound, he then winked 
ostentatiously. 

Tae detective smiled. 

*t You're a sharp one, Levison!” he said, 





Bouverie, merely telling him he was off ona 
new track, despatched a boy with it to that 
gentleman's hotel, and then threw himeelf 
into a chair to think over events a little. 

“If only this man could tell me anything of 
Parker’s later life!" he muttered at last, 
rousing himself and walking into his bed- 
room. 

There he crammed his few possessions into 
& modest portmanteau, and, coneulting a guide, 
found he had jast decent time to drive to the 
station, and catch the next London train. 

Ringing the bell and oalling for his bill, he 
settled it, and wishing the waiter a pleasant 
good evening, left the hotel and jamped into 
the first oab he saw. 

Taking a third olass single ticket, he entered 
the train, and settling himself comfortably 
along one side of a carriage, placed hia port- 
manteau under his head, and slept peacefally 
all the way to London; waking up rested and 
refreshed as, at a very early hour, the train 
glided into the great terminus. 

‘* Firat to my rooms for a wash and my 
breakfast, second to report myself at head- 
quarters, third to interview the landlord of 
the ‘Ball Dog,’'’ he thought, as he walked 
briskly out into the sweet light and air of the 
fresh Jane morning, and hailed a hansom. 

Joseph Grey had occupied the same rooms 
—in a side street running down from 8+. 
Panl's Ohurohyard—for many years; and 
though—owing to his peculiar profeesion—he 





was very seldom seen there, oe hia landlady, 
a buxom, jolly-faced woman, was always 
ready for him, welcoming him each time he 


admiringly. ‘ You knew me?” 

* Rather!" paffiog away again at his long 
pipe, ‘I mentions no names, bat I knows you, 
and I likes you. Uscommon pluoky in you to 
come in here all alone. I likes pluck,” 

Grey, while be sipped his ram, inwardly 
congratulated himself on having abandoned 
hia first idea to bring two or three of the 
‘force’ with him. 

“I knew you too well, Levison,” he 
responded, heartily ; ‘‘and I knew yoor rule, 
never to betray a friend, never to give anyone 
up, yet never fo interfere with the law when it 
invaded your premises. Am I right?” 

Levieon nodded. 

‘* Who are you arter?” he said, affably. 

“A marderer!" cried Grey, leaning for- 
ward and almost hissing the words into his 
ear, noticing, too, with satisfaction, how the 
man recoiled and grew pale. “A man is 
wanted for a crime committed thirty year! 
ago,” he went on, quickly, afraid some oné 
should come in. ‘He has been lost sight of 
all these years. You are the only one, Iam 
fare, who would be able to tell me of hie life 
since the tragedy took place.” 

‘His name?” asked the man, in curiously 
quiet tones. 

“Samuel Parker. He poisoned a young 
girl in a lonely house on Darsmoor. The 
body has been found—or rather she ekeleton— 
as well ag ample proofs that he and bis sister 
did the deed, afterward carrying off a younget 
sister and sam of mrn3y amounting to o2e 


| hundred pounds! " 
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‘Ah! you've been told I could help zon ie 
aid Levison, clatching his pipe so tightly that 
it broke. 

‘Yes, I have been told that you are the 
oaly man likely to be able to give me any 
isformation.” 

“Ham! that’s Symons I'll wager,’’ 
remarked the man, drawing a deep breath, 
aud recovering his composure a little. 

* Yes,” said the detective, slowly, ‘‘he said 
that—for a consideration—you'd tell me any. 
thing you knew. I didn’t believe that, know. 
ing your rules.” 

“ Tae lying old scoundrel!" shouted Levi- 
con. ‘ You knew me better, Joseph Grey."’ 
“T never knew you would befriend a mar. 
deroz though,” remarked Grey, keeping his 
ayes fixed on the man's ugly, troubled face. 

“No, more I will,” fiercely; ‘bat,”’ hia 
tone changing to irresolation, ‘‘ I can’t betray 
a confidence." 

‘A murderer’a confidence?” said Grey, 
softly, 

Lavison stared at him gloomily, bus shook 
bis head in a decided manner. 

“'Tis no good, Grey. I won't be pumped.” 

* All right," remarked Grey, coolly; and 
turned the conversation skilfully, talking away 
gaily and rapidly until the burly publican was 
quite himself again, “ Well, I must be going,” 
he said at last, in regretfal tones. 

He moved away to the door, but there as if 
struck by a bright ices, he stopped, 

“Wish you conld have told me something, 
old chap,” ke said, genially. ‘‘ Look here, I'll 
return good for evil. I'll tell you a bit of 
new?, and its this, Parker was a fool to come 
back even after ali these years!" 

Is was @ bold stroke on his part, but it paid. 
Levison started as if he had been shot. 

“How the devil do——” he stammered, 
bat remembering himself, broke off abruptly. 

‘How the devil do you know? Is that 
what you were going to say?” laughed Grey. 
“Well, I didn’t till you let me into the 
gecret,” 

He went rapidly away after that remark, 
for Levison looked exceedingly angry at being 
out- witted, and, as the Jew had said, when he 
waa roused he’d stick at very little, 

_ Nevertheless Grey had obtained a bit of 
information as well as his three penn’orth of 
rum, and Levison knew it. 

“Confound him!” he muttered, looking 
frowningly at the yet swinging door. ‘He's 
a sharp little beggar and—and plucky too. I 
like pluck,” he went on, musingly,‘as he re- 
filled his pipe. ‘‘ That other one’s an out and 
out coward, he is! Shall I warn him of his 
danger? Let him know the little man is on 
the track? No, by Jove, I won't! Tell 
nothing but never hinder the law, that's my 
rule. As Grey said, I hate his horrible secret 
Ido; it keeps me awake o’ nights and worrite 
me awfal. I'll not stir in the matter; he shall 
fight it out alone, You's a clever chap,” 
nodding at the door through which Grey had 
vanished, ‘‘and caught me in a fine trap |” 

He eat meditating over his talk with Grey, 
for some little time; but the swing door a last 
opening, and a stream of shabby-looking men 
flocking in, he put his thoughts aside, and in 
attending to their somewhat clamorous wants, 
gradually forgot the detective's visit. 


Exactly opposite to the “Ball Dog” in 
Mercer’s. street, stood a tenement house in- 
habited by several different families, an over- 
crowded, untidy place, with dirty staircase 
and dingy shabby rooms. O! these, one only 
was to let—the front attic, a slip of a place, 
ita tiny window scarcely large to let 
in the light of Heaven. Still, unattractive 
&8 was the room, someone soon applied for 
possession of it, a small, thin, red-faced, 
Stooping old man, with a shock of hair 


straggling down over his eyes, and a ver 
alaptdaed suit of clothes oleeniong his sete 


He seemed to have no occupation, but then 
that was nothing to attract notice in Spital- 
fields. Quite sufficient for the half. dranken 


| 





landlady that he payed her two weeks rent ia 
advance, and did not worry her by fighting 
with his neighbours, 

**Qaite the gentleman!’ she pronouced 
him, and decided, as did most of those with 
whom he came in contact, that he had made 
& big haul, in some successfal burglary per- 
haps, and was keeping quiet for a time. He 
spent his days seated at hia little window, hia 
eyes fixed on the opposite house, and though 
he seemed to keep a very careless watch, aa 
he puffed away at his pipe, yet, it called upon, 
he could have given a very acourate deccrip- 
tion of every customer who passed in at the 
swing door. 

One evening—after he had spent the whole 
afternoon at the window, until the dusk at 
last prevented any farther watoh—he sprang 
up and began to pace the room. 

‘** Bhall I venture?'’ he muttered. “ Yes, I 

will. I am standing still now." 
He seized his old battered felt hat; pulled 
it low down over his eyes, and shambled ous 
and down the stairs, returning with prompti- 
tude the few coarse jokes launched at him by 
the loungers at the different doors. Ina 
minute he stood in the street, and, afser a 
moment's hesitation crossed over and passed 
into the brilliantly lighted interior of the 
© Ball Dog” inn, 

The place was crowded, and no one noticed 
the little, quiet, shabby man who, being sup- 
plied with ‘‘ gin and water hot,” sat down at 
& table close to the bar, and looked contentedly 
round at the jovial, noisy company. 

If one could have peeped under the brim of 
that old hat, one would have seen that the 
fartive eyes rested oftenest on the barly land- 
lord, who to-night, was in a very reckless, 
happy temper, the smount of spirits he had 
already imbibed, banishing discretion, yet 
making him a very agreeable companion to 
most of his customers. 

Saddenly the quiet watcher’s eyes gleamed, 
and he leaned eagerly forward. The landlord 
wanting a light for his pipe, had drawn a 
letter from his pocket; with tipsy gravity had 
torn half of the envelope off and thrown the 
other half on the ground. 

It flattered down and lay jast inside the 
balf open bar door unseen by anyone bat the 
litsle, old man, 

He rose soon after, and walking very un- 
steadily, held out his glass to be replenished. 

*'I¢ don’t take much to upset him," re. 
marked one of the barmen, laughing as the 
old man reeled back to his table. ‘' Look at 
kim Joe!" 

He had reached his place, and set the glasa 
down so violently that half the contents were 
spilled ; then gazing about him with a vacant 
smile he reeled and staggered about, and finally 
fell noisily down close to the bar door. 

‘s He's had something afore he came in,”’ 
was Levison’s verdict; “he's dead drunk. 
Here! two of you fellows lift him outside and 
let him try the effeot of a little fresh air." 

There was a roar of laughter from all who 
thronged the room, both men and women, as 
two young fellows, in response to the host's 
request, lifted the motionless figure and 
carried him towards the door. 

Rapidly they passed out, and setting him 
down on a broad step, hastened back io their 
night's carousal, 

For some minutes the supposed drunken 
man lay quite still, until startled by a broad 
flood of light flashed right on his face. 

It was the policeman on the beat, who had 
turned his lantern right on the prostrate form, 
and was roughly ordering him to ‘‘ move on |” 

With a laugh, the helpless man jamped up. 
and snatching off his hat, stared right at the 
astonished man, 

‘You know me, eh?” he asked, laughing 
softly as he quickly replaced his hat. 

“* Well I never!" ejaculated the bewildered 
policeman, ‘ You are an out-and-outer.” 

‘‘Hash!” oried the old man, lifting his 
hand and glancing sharply behind him. ‘ No 
name here, ninety-eight. I think I've done a 


fine siroke of business, bat I wan' to meic 
sure.” 

With a sharp nod, he crossed the road and 
disappeared into the lodging-house, leaving 
the dumb founded “' ninety-eight" to resamc 
hia monotonous patrol. 

Safe in his own small room, he unfolded 
the right hand, which he had kept so tight 
closed all this time, and smoothed out the: 
of crampled envelope for which he had dare? 
go much, 

It contained the postmark and the first line 
of Levigon's address. 

“ What! ” he oried, amazed, ‘'' Postmark, 
Tavistock! Now is it his handwriting? 
That's what I must find out, Wonder if 
Symons has any letter of his. "Tis a bare 
chance, but I'll risk it. His handwriting can't 
have altered entirely, even in thirty years.” 

Piacing the sorap of paper in his pocket- 
book, he orept downstairs and knocked ap the 
landlady‘s door. 

“Oalled away, ma'am, suddint like,” he 
said, politely. ‘Do you mind?" 

‘On, dear no!” snapped the lady, who, ae 
it was washing-day, was a little out of temper. 
** I may let the room if I can?” 

* Cortingly!” was the civil answer, and he 
hurried away, leaving the irate lady avtually 
smiling at the thought of obtaining double 
rent for her tiny room. 

That night the little grey-haired man slept 
at Mra. Chellip's, and emerged in the morning 
in his original character of Joseph Grey. 

‘*Not done badly since I came to this 
station,’’ he thought, with a little psrdonable 
pride as he reached Euston. ‘ But there! 
what & conceited ass Tam! If Symons holds 
no letter I'm done,” 

About four o'clock in the afternoon he 
walked into the pawnbroxer'a shop and laid 
his hand suddenly on the arm of the Jew, 
who was stooping over a pile of forfeited 
goods and had not seen him enter. 

** Bless me!” ga the Jew, ‘how you 
startled me! Come inside,” was the peremp- 
tory command. 

* Have tea with me,” cried Symons, leading 
the way to the little back parlour, after once 
again dismissing hia delighted errand boy. 

“That youth will begin to regard me soon 
with an sffectionate eye,” said Grey, Jaugh- 
ingly. ‘‘Hell find out that my appearance 
means release for him. Well, I don’s mind 
if I do partake of a cup of tea. Bat first of 
all, look at thia scrap of paper! D’you kuow 
the hand writing?" 

Symons started as hia eye fell on it. 

* Parker's, I could almost swear!” 

“ But not quite?’ said Grey, quietly. “ Sap- 
pose you haven't any of hia writing by you?” 

Symons olapped his handa. 

‘I have the confession of suicide!” he 
siammered, and hurrying to a great deak, 
unlocked it, and after a little rummaging 
came back with a tattered yellow letter. 

“By Jove! the same!” cried Grey. “ Not 
altered a bit, and see the postmark on my 
sorap—Tavistock! proving he is somewhere 
near; and the date, only three days back!” 

The Jew’s eyes sparkled. 

© Did Levison tell you anything?" 

‘*No, he was staunch, bat he betrayed 
something. Look here! Don't speak to me, 
let me think.” 

In silence he ate hia tea, only looking up 
once to ask if Mr. Bouverie had been. 

* Yes, and lefs the address of his new house. 
It’s up on the moor, and he’s rented it for 
three months. He said—when I could tell 
him nosthing—that he supposed they must be 
pstient and wait for you to tarn up.” 

Grey laughed, and sprang up. 

“ Perhaps he won't have to wait long,” he 
said, gaily. ‘I’m off again now.” 

«“ Where?" asked the Jew, eagerly. 

‘'To have another look at the old min 
house—by myaelf. Mind you keep a silen 


tongue, Bymons. 
And with this little word of warning he 





went away & second time to Tordale, 
(To be continued). 
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DECIMA’S ORDEAL, 
lip na 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


' Tats young lady is very sick, I am afraid, 
cfficer,”’ the man said, gazing kindly into the 
beantifal face. ‘ I think she will require an 
ambaolance,"’ 

** Do you know her?” 

** Never saw her before,” 

Tbe alarm was given, and half an hour 
later Decima Iay upon one of the white- 
craved cots in a ward of the hospital. 

Taree weeks afterward she opened her eyes 
one morning to realisation. 

The room was darkened and still as death, 
bat ehe felt a presence beside her. She put 
ent her hand curiously, feeling under the 
inflaence of a dream rather thana reality. It 
touched that ofa man, She drew back with 
a alight cry. 2 

‘*Who are you?” she whispered, faintly. 
‘*‘ And where am I?" 

Before replying, the young man rose and 
opened the shutters a trifle, letting in a ray 
of light. Then he returned to his seat beside 
ner. 

‘You are in a hospital,’’ he answered, 
gently. You have been very ill, but we hope 
that will ali be over soon now. Iam one of 
your physicians.” 

“ How long have I been ill?’ 

‘* About threo weeks ; but you must no} ask 
any questions at all, only lie very quictly, and 
be obedient, Thatis not always easy when 
one is overran with curiosity, I am quite 
aware, but self-control is necessary, you 
know.” 

He smiled down upon her as he might have 
done had she been a child, but there was little 
of an answering one in her eyes. 

“Wait!” she cried. ‘There are some 
things that I must know. Aga physician you 
will understand that the worry of it all would 
do more to retard my recovery than a trifling 
exertion could possibly do. Tell me some- 
vbing of myself, and I will try to be as quiet 
## you could desire. How came I here?” 

‘You fell in the street, and the police 
brought you here.” 

A fsint degree of memory seemed to come 
tober, She opened her lips to speak, bat he 
motioned her to silence. 

“If you do that I shall leave you at once,” 
exclaimed the yoongman. “ There isjast one 
thing that we would like for you to tell us, for 
we have been unable to learn anything what- 
ever from you. What is your name? And at 
what address can we communicate with your 
husband?” 

An expression of relief, and at the same 
time a flash of shame, crossed Decima’s face. 
Tne relief came from the knowledge that in 
ber deliriam she had betrayed nothing; buat 
her voice was quiet ag she replied,— 

‘I am Mrs. Martin. My husband is— 
dex.” 

* Dead?" 

= Yes.” 

“Forgive me, You spoke of him many 
times, bat only as Graham. We could teil 
nothing from that, you know. Taere, now, 
Tam going to leave you. Try to sleep, and to. 
morrow I shall have a pleasant surprise for 
you.” 

He closed the shutter again and left her 
there in the darkness. At first it seemed to 
her that she could never sleep until her mind 
was ai reat upon other points ; bat there was 
no one to ask, and ber weaknees overcame her 
at last, She slept—slept for many hours 
ewveetly and quietly—awaking only in the 
morning when the nurse stood over her and 
the suolight wag streaming into the room. 

Tbe woman smiled pleasantly. 

> ~ Foy a wr, “that bas done 
yeu a world of good! Why, you are so 41 
improved that you appear 1 Lah = ~ 

“I feel almost well. Tell me——" 

“Nota word. The doctor will be here pre- 





gently, and you shall satisfy your curiosity all 
you like, but at present I am damb. Ah! 
here he ig now. Dootor Winter, your patient 
is greatly improved.” 

‘*Thatis good. How are you, Mca, Martin? 
There is a visitor for you thie morning.” 

‘For me?” 

‘* Yea, Would you like to see her?” 

Tae colour surged into Decima’s face. 

Who is she?" 

‘Some one whom you have never seen. 
Don’t excite yourself, little woman. Perhaps 
I should not have told you yet; bat you know 
even doctors are not always a3 discreet as they 
should be. It seemed éo me that it might be 
pleasant for you to have a companion, now 
that you are recovering.” 

His hand was smoothing her brow very 
gently; her eyes held his; her breath was 
coming quick and in little pants. 

‘You mean——” 

She gould not finisi the sentence, and the 
doctor turned to the nurse, who had left the 
room a moment before, and was returning 
with & little bundle in her arms. 

‘I mean your little daughter, whose ac- 
quaintance you have not yet formed, Mrs. 
Martin,”’ he said, very gently. 

Desima held out her arms in breathless 
silence, The little creature was put into 
them, 

For some time she held the tiny face 
pressed closely against her own, then her lips 
moved and they heard her murmur,— 

‘*Graham’s baby and mine! Heaven bless 
my little princess!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tur art world of London was in an uproar. 

Graham Clinton’s new painting had been 
given to the public, and where before it had 
loudly praised his talent, it went farther now, 
calling it genius, and comparing him with the 
old masters, whose work had lived through 
ages. His everlasting fame was made, and he 
knew it, 

It is diffiouls to describe his sensations 
under the glory that had come after the 
months of toil. Is had been a labour of love 
with him: his whole heart had been in hia 
work, and yet, under the attendant preatige, 
after the success of which he had dreamed and 
for which he had laboured, there was a sense 
of something missing—that something which 
would never come to him again in life, 

He blamed himself alone for the death of 
Decimsa. He looked upon himself as much 
her murderer as if his 2and had hurled the 
train that bore her into eternity, and his grief 
was something that never conld be buried. 

Not that he ever uttered a word of his 
sorrow to any living being; but it was there, 
poisoning all his life, forbidding even the pros- 
pect of happiness. He knew that he had acted 
the part of a coward in not telling the truth to 
both those pure women who loved him; but it 
was too late for regret to avail anything. The 
little that lay in his power was to make Alice 
Mortimer as happy as he could, and Heaven 
knows it was little enough that he could do, 
with that dead heart lying like a lump of lead 
in hia bosom. 

Toe congratulations that he was receiving 
upon all sides made the memory of Decima 
particularly alive in his heart again, for it was 
the portrait that he had painted of her that 
had brought his world. wide fame; and as he 
sat before his easel, thinking of those sweet, 
dead days when she had been there beside him, 
when he had been unable to work because of 
the tumalt of love that was raging in his 
breast, he rose suddenly, passing his hand be- 
fore hia eyes to free them from the teara that 
were blinding him. 

“I must forges you, my darling!” he 
whispered to himself, knowing at the time 


that he was asking an impossibility of his 
heart. ‘I must forget you. It is unjast to 
my promised wife that I should remember like 


this—that I should live in the though of the 
past. And yet I oan'’s—I can’s! It is the 
punishment of Heaven for my sin that I oan. 
nos!" . 

He walked over to the window and stood 
there, gazing sadly, dreamily over the tops of 
the buildings toward the distant river, deaf to 
all sound, blind to the outward world, when 
some one touched his elbow. 

He started lightly and tarned. Tae noble 
face of his betrothed wife was beside him, 

‘* Dreaming, Graham ?” she asked, gently, 
‘* Ah, dear, you are living too much in your 
success. You are too ambitious. Do you not 
remember the advice that waa given to Crom. 
well? You are forgetting everything but this 
thirating for fame. It pleases me more than 
you can think to hear the world singing your 
praises; bub, dear, there is something in life 
besides that.” 

He placed both his hands upon her shoul- 
dera and looked down into her face sadly. 

‘* I know it,” he answered, unconscious of 
the pathos of hia voice; ‘I know it. I saw 
success through a halo. What a mistake it 
was? Is bas tarned to Dead Sea fruit upon 
my lips. 

Miss Mortimer's faces grew pale. 

‘You are so unhappy, then?” she asked, 
not reproachfally, but miserably. 

He saw that he had wounded her. 

“Don't les us misunderatand each other, 
Alice !'’ he exclaimed, more lightly. ‘‘ Life 
ia not such a horror as some of us would try 
to make it, if we only see the right side of it, 
I realise that I have been living too much in 
my work. I find that it does not contain all 
of living, by any means. .I have been selfish 
with it, and I arn jast awakening to the fact. 
Alice, did you think that my thirst for fame 
had made me forget what I owe you?” 

‘* Not that, Graham. bot it seemed to me 
that you were forgetting yourself in it. You 
don’t realise it, bat your health is failing. 
You .have grown pale and thin; your eyes 
have loat their brilliancy. See your hand 
trembles ag it rests upon my shoulder, You 
need rest and change.” 

He looked at her a moment, earnestly, then 
said,— 

‘* When you are ready to go with me, I 
will take ihe rest you prescribe. Until then 
I must work.” 

She shrunk from him just a trifle. 

‘Don't ask me to do that, dear; at least, 
jast yes. It seems to me that you would be 
better without me for awhile. I seem to 
remind you of the past. If you will not go, 
Graham, then I shall for a little while. I 
have had an invitation to Leeds for a few 
weeks, and I think I shall go. If you find 
that you need me, come for me and I shal! 
return at once.” 

She was looking at him longingly, yearn- 
ingly, unconscious that she was betraying 
herself in her words, unconscious that he 
could read the desire underlying her expres- 
sion, that he should come for her because he 
could not get along without her. Bat he 
understood, as @ man always does who does 
not love the woman as she loves him, and & 
sigh escaped him.” ; 

“To whom are you going?" he asked, 
quietly. 

“To Mee. James. You remember, do you 
not? She was an old friend of my mother. 
You have met her.” 

“Yes, I know, and I have met her son. 
Are you quite gure that you will not forget 
me?” 


The question pleased her. 
** You know that I shall not.” 
“I shall come for you, dear, unless you 
selene by the be pall J — Lite will be 
reary and dism ué you.’ 

“He said the words as if he meant them, and 
hope arose in her heart. 

“ Graham,” she said, gently, “I am afraid 
it ig very dreary and dismal to you, anyway $ 
but oh, believe me, it will be different by and 





by. One can't go on remembering for ever: 
I never intended to speak to you of the past 
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again, but there is just one question that I 
ynould like to ask you, and then we will bury 
is for ever. Have I your permigsion? ” 

Aek anything you will,” 

“Then why was it that you never married 
her, dear?" 

There was s painful silence for 4 moment, 
jhen in a voice which ehe never forgot, he 
replied,— 

“She would not have me!" 

Miss Mortimer started. 

Toe answer scemed to put an entirely new 
phase upon the situation to her. Suddenly 
ne remembered that Decima had told her 
she loved someone 60 intensely. Up to that 
moment she believed it to have been Olinton, 
bat how could that have been true if she had 
declined to be his wife? She thought she 
rawitallthen,. She thought she understood 
sho misery that had ruined the voung artist's 
lif. It was that he had loved without 
-eciprocation. It made everything seem £0 
plain to her. Decima had evidently eloped 
«ith the lover of whom she had spoken to 
her, with the sad ending of death. And, in 
ormeequence, she pitied Clinton more than 
ever, 

She put up her hands and took his face 
hetween her palms, 

‘Forgive me!’ she whispered. ‘I have 
«isjadged you, but it did nob make me love 
yeuany the leas, I understand better now. 
We will never speak of it again, please. I am 
going to-morrow, Clinton. Will you take me 
to the station ?"’ 

If you will promise me to remain but a 
week, Dear heart, you are very necessary to 
me now. I wonder if you understand how I 
«ppreciate your love? I wonder if you realise 
how gratefal Iam forthe kindness you have 
chown me? Ah, Alice, you are something 
more than woman! You are an angel !"’ 

A few days later he went with her to the 
pa and kissed her good-bye upon the plat. 
orm, 

“Only one week, remember!” he gaid, ag 
he left her to watch the train pall out. 

“Dear Graham!" she murmured almost 
happily, as she saw him reach the ground in 
safety. ‘I don't think he quite realises it 
himeelf, but he is learning to love me! Thank 
Heaven for that! Life is beginning in 
earnest at lagi, and I am really to kaow what 
hsppiness means,” 

She settled herself back in her chair, 
concealing ber eyes because they contained 
tesrs that were not those of misery, She had 
been very wretched of late, but she felt that 
the sun was very closely behind the cloud 
now, ready to burat forth with that grandeur 
with which it had never yet shone for her. 

She lived in a happy dream—and the fotare 
was veiled ! 

Was it best ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


. Mt ae Brown, I have come to say good- 
Mi) ” 

Decima stood at the door of the young 
doctor's private room, pale, but beautiful as a 
Cream after the severe illness through which 
she had passed, Her hair had been cut short 
sud ourled about her head, giving her the 
Sppearance of a nimbus-crowned saint. In 
her arms she held the tiny reproduction of 
herself that was at once the joy and shame of 
her young life. 

Doctor Brown rose from the medical 
p&mpbleta he had been studying. 

“You are not really going, Mrs. Martin, 
are you?” be asked, with genuine regret in 
bis fine eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, endeavouring to 
amile, but in reality giving her lovely 
‘i & — = yy than before. 

n 
oun 7 scharged from the hospital, 

“In one sense I am glad, for it shows that 

yeu are cured; bat I shall mise you sadly, 





little woman. I hopeit is into a happier life 
thst yon are going.” 

Lie had taken her hand and was looking 
down into her face with a sincere interest that 
was not love,and she read it aright. She was 
more gratefal for his friendship than words 
could have expressed. 

“ Heaven knows!” she answered, simply. 
“Té has been hard enough so far, and yet, 
perhaps I should not complain, because it 
has Diessed me with good friends.” 

Ms | hope you count me among the num.- 
r ’ 

‘‘I should be more than ungrateful did I 
not. I have come to thank you for all your 
kindness to me. It has been greater than I 
had a right to expect from any physician. If 
it were nos presuming I should call it 
brotherly,” 

“And I do feel so, little woman. Iam 
deeply interested in you, and I should 
appreciate it ax the very greatest favour if you 
would allow me io see you sometimes, You 
know I am the godfather of the little Princess, 
—_, you have not the right to keep me from 

er. 

There was & smile in his eyes, and Decima 
understood perfectly the kindnees of his in- 
tention. 

Tears choked her utterance for s moment, 
but she found voice at last to reply,— 

‘* It would seem a little less like going into 
& life that is ceucliy new if I knew that I 
should cee you occasionally.” 

“Then you may be sure that you shall. 
Perhaps you are not aware of it, but I myself 
am situated somewbst as you are. I am 
alone in the world. Of course I realise that it 


+ is nothing for a man compared with what it is 


for a woman, but it ia not easy for either to 
know that there is absolutely no one who be- 
longs to him or her—that there is no one upon 
whose sympathy one can depend. I will 
establish a bond between us that will create a 
friendship, if it has not already done so, Mrs. 
—— Have you decided yes what you shall 
0?’ 

She shook her head. 

“There is so little that I can do,"’ she 
answered, draarily. ‘ My little Princess will 
prevent my taking the place of even a 
servant, [am afraid. Thenursestell me that 
there is little hope of a woman with a child, 
It looks very like starvation, I am afraid.” 

‘* Oh, not so bad as that. You moat not 
despair. Youare too young for that. And you 
must always remember that Heaven helps 
those who helpthemeelves. Let me see ; where 
is it that you are going ?”’ 

** T have secured a little room just at first in 
the home of a friend of one of the nurses, It 
ig very small, very forlorn, but it is the beat 
that I can do.” 

“Sappose you allow me to call there this 
evening, and let us talk over the future. Let 
us see if it looks quite so hopeless ay you seem 
to think, There is alwaya an avenue of escaps 
to those who are willing to find it." 

“I am afraid it will bea poor place to which 
to ask you to come.” 

** I shall not mind that.” 

“It ia so good of you. You must not resent 
my hesitation, or think me lacking in grati- 
tude, but there is a singular fatality following 
me. It is that I lose any one who has besn my 
friend in some horribly dramatic way that 
never fails to affeot my life, as well as that of 
the one who has liked me, I am half afraid 
to accept your friendship, lest 1 bring upon 
you some hideous evil.” 

Doctor Brown laughed. 

‘Why, what a svperstitious little thing you 
are, to be sure!” he exclaimed, with genuine 
amusement. ‘ And do you really believe that 
to be true?"’ 

ed I do.” 

There was euch earnestness in the reply, 
such earnestness in the face that was raiced 
to his, that he gently pressed the hand he 
held, the laughter dying out of his eyes. 

** Well, we will prove that it is not trae. We 
will explode your bugbear. Iam going to be 


your friend, and nothing is going to happen ia 
me out of the ordinary either. Don's think 
that Iam tempting fate by any undue bold- 
ness; but I am quite sure that Heaven never 
sent such & scourge as that into any woman’s 
life. Tie roaults that you bave observed hava 
been merely those of accident.” 

“T hope that is is true.” 
‘* You must not doubt, 
ing the mercy of Heaven. 
your new home to-night, 
looke |" 

“Very.” 

‘‘ Bhe is singularly !ike you. I don'ts think 
I ever saw a more striking resemblances.” 

‘* Heaven help her !"’ 

‘*Come, come, child! You must not give 
way to gloomy reflections like that. You have 
had a great sorrow to be sure, but other 
women have had them also, You sre 20% 
alone in your chastisement. Is is not ice 
correct thing to sit down and grieve. You 
must be up and doing. I hope to find you iz 
a better frame of mind when I oali to-night. 
Cheer up, little woman. Remember that you 
have the little Princess to live for now, and that 
you must be able to save her from iia 
sorrows that your own life has contained.” 

A pain that was like white anguish came io 
Decima’s face. The thought he had ex- 
pressed had never come to her before, and is 
entered her soul like a red-hot iron. She 
pressed the little form closer to her, aa if by 
her great love sho would protect the litila 
creature from all barm through life. ; 

Then Doctor Brown bent his noble head 
above the baby. 

**Good-bye, little one,” he said, in tbat 
cooing fashion that one unconsciously uses io 
infancy, ‘‘ Keep mamma’s spirits up uuiil 
this evening, when we have & chance to look 


Is is like question- 
I shall see you in 
How well the baby 


the fotnre squarely in the face.” 


Ho pressed Decima’s hand again, and, 
smiling through her tears, she gave him the 
required address, and left him. 

She had already said ker farewell to the 
others in the hospital whose acquaintance 
she had formed, and with the direction from 
the nurse as to the locality of her friend’s re- 
sidence clasped in her hand she lefé the 
house. 

The air was chill, bué it eeemed to brace her 
courage for the unknown existence shat wad 
before her. For the third time she wag 
apparently commencing life anew, yet because 
of the promise of Philip Browne she felt legs 
lonely, lesa utterly forlorn, than upon either 
of the other occassions; and then, too, thers 
was that little life that had come to her, and 
which was all her own. 

She looked down into the tiny face with a 
wild adoration as that thought fiiled hez 
heart. 

‘* My little one, my darling ! " she whispered, 
‘We will face it together, you and I. Some 
day you will know the story of your mother's 
life, Will you forgive her then, or curse her ? 
Will you say to me then, as my modher eaid, 
‘ Death is better than shame?’ Oh, my little 
one, if I can ever make you understand how I 
loved him, how I love him still, yoa would 
forgiveme! Had I the right to brand you 
like this even for the sake of that woman who 
had been our only friend? Bat it is too late 
now. The harm is done, The disgrace is 
upon us both, reaching high as heaven, 
stretching through eternity, I can but abide 
now by the decision that I have made Heaven 
forgive me, my little Princess !"’ 

She raised the child’s face to her lips, even 
there in the street as she was, and pressed a 
passionate kiss upon it. ' 

She was terribly white, her countenance 
traced with lines of sorrow; but there was & 
lady observing her who failed to notice that. 

She was coming down the street in tha 
direction of the hospital, when something in 
the young mother's movements attracted her, 
She looked again, The face was bent, the 
bair beneath the olosely fitting bh at was short, 
yet there was something strange ly familiar in 





the appearance. A cry aroze to the woman's 
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lips, but froze there. She watched until the 





The words were uttered so wildly, so 


waite face was raised, standing there as if | pleadingly, that tears came to Miss Morti- 
rooted to the spot; then, when Decima had | mer's eyes; nor were they of sympathy alone. 


spproached her, she put ont her hand and 
grasped the girl's arm. 
** Decima,”’ she gasped. 


The girl raised her eyes. There was & 


quick recoll, a low, panting cry, and bat for ; 
the other's quickness the baby would have | 


fallen to the earth, 

* You, Miss Mortimer ! ” she whispered, in 
& voice whose hoarseness made it terrible, 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” panted the 
elder woman, ‘* What is the meaning of thia? 
How came it that we read of your death in the 


whose child is this?" 


OHAPTER X'xX 


For & momens there was atapid silence 
upon Decima’s part. She stood there 
eppsrently half unconscious, gazing into the 
face of the woman for whose eake she had 
raade the most heroic saocrifise that ever 
oame to any life. 

She tried to shake herzelf together, to 
think what it was required that she should 
say; but her brain seemed paralysed under 
sbe shook. She might have known that this 
was one of those accidents that happen in 
every life, and so have been prepsred, but the 
snought had never been 
presented to her, She tried to speak some 
words, but could think of nothing ocon- 
neotedly; then put out her arms and 
whispered, hoarsely,— 

** Give me the child and let me go!” 

* Not until you have told me what all this 
means!” exclaimed Miss Mortimer, almost 
passionately. ‘How oame you by this 
obild? 
you? Answer me, Decima! What is the 
meaning of it all, and whereia your hus- 
band?” 

Tne gic) shrank back without replying, her 
eyes wild like thoee of a hunted animal 
brought to bay, Her fingers were pressed 
nposo her lips, as if holding back by force the 
fizece egony that threatened to escape them. 

And then Alice Mortimer’s manner 
changed, and, in a tore of persuasion, she 
exc'aimed,— 

‘*Have I not always been your friend, 
D-sima? Can you nottrust me now?” 

Then all the memory of that past came 
back to the unhapgy girl with hideous oppres- 
gion 

* You have been!” she oried, in a voice 
that Miss Mortimer did not know. ‘“ Heaven 
koows you have been, but I need your friend- 
ehip now more than ever before. Have pity 
upon meand let me go! Ask me no questions, 
fur I tell you that already my lite ia harder 
than [oan endare. If you ever cared for me, 
lot me be ag dead to those whom I have loved 
and who have loved mo aa if indeed I occupied 
the grave that was dag for me. If you hava 
any pity, les me go!” 

During the speech Alice's face bad softaned 
and changed. She was again the great- 
hearted, charitable, noble woman that had 
brightened and cheered the livea of Decima 
and both her parents. She had put aside 
self, and remembered only the sorrows of 
orhera, 

‘‘Aad if I refase to do that, dear child,” 
ehe said, gently, *‘ you know that it is for your 
good alone. Decima, let me help you, Trust 
rue with the atory of your life. Do you think 
that Tatonid descr’ you because of a mis- 


foriane? Perhaps—perhaps I know more 
of the grief that has come into your life 
than ——' 


“No, no no! Youn don't! You are 
wrong—utterly and entirely wrong! No one 
know3—no one, save Heaven and my own 
heart. Isis not wise or generous of you to 
enzpect senything that you do not know. 
Fur the love of Heaven, go awsy and leave 
me!" 


even remotely | 








Whose ia she that she looks go like : 


There was something else—some other feeling 
finding room in her breast, and it was one of 
great thankfalness that what she had at first 
feared was false. Some thought that 
Graham Clinton might be concerned in this 
terrible shame had come to her with sicken. 
ing force; but she suddenly remembered what 
he had eaid to her of the reason why he did 
not marry Decima, and the words of the 
latter had confirmed it. 

While, therefore, her hears was alive with 


| Sympathy for the girl whom she had loved in 
p>per? And, for the love of Heaven, tell me, | 


a happier past there was also a thanksgiving 
that the man whom she loved was innocent of 
wrong. 

The woman of fashion held the pauper child 
clcse to her breast. 

‘I can't do that, Decima,” she said, gently. 
“Tg that living up to the command of 
Heaven? Dear, I don’t want to hart you, 
bat your manner leaves but one thing for me 
to believe. Try to understand what I mean 
without my speaking the cruel words. Bus 
your miefortane does not warrant my leaving 
you. Oh, dear child! how you must have 
suffered! How bitterly hard your life must 
have been when you could leave home and 
friends in the manner you have done, leaving 
them to mourn youas dead! Why did you 
not trast me, child? Way did not you come 
to me in your terrible trouble? Did you 


| think that I should be the firat to cast a 


stone? Do you think that I should have 
turned my back upon you beocauge you had 
been so cruelly betrayed?” 

The kindness, the gentleness, the tenderness 
were wringing Decima's heart as no re- 
proaches could ever have done. Violent sobs 
were rising in her throat. The anguish in 
her eyes was horrible. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “I have borne all 
that I can, and you are breaking my heart. 
ItI have sinned, Heaven knows that I have 


| expiated by suff-ring, for there are no words 
; to tell what I have endared ; bat if you have 
: ny pity, for the love of Heaven leave me as 


dead to the world as Inowam! Don't make 
all the sacrifice of my life useless! Promise 
me that you will tell no one—no one at all— 
that you have seen me! Oh, in pity 
promise!" ‘ 

** Bat your mother, Decima? Have you no 
thought of ber?” 


“Is ia for her sake that I ask it. I am 


' better dead than that my shame should become 


public. She could not bear it. She is proud— 
terribly proud. I¢ would kill her to know 
that I—bave become a—mother before I am 
a—wife!” 

The eentence was barely audible, and Miss 


; Mortimer shivered. 





*' Ob, Decima!” she moaned. 

‘*Hasht For Heaven's sake, have pity 
upon ms! Give me the child and let me go. 
Of all the anguish I have endured, thia is the 
worst. Teil me, is she well? Has she become 
reconciled 7?" 

‘No, nor never will.” 

‘You see her sometimes, do you not? You 
are kind to ber ag in the old days?" 

‘Often, I try to be almost a daughter to 
her, And, Decima, she has one who is 
almost a son—who thinks of her firat and 
osres for her. S.e has grown to love him, 
and to call upon him in her extremities. She 
may be proud—almost hard to some—bué she 
never is s0 to him. He has been so kind, so 
generous, 6o thoughtfal, dear. Have you no 
word for him? Is it your wish that he, too, 
should think you dead? Decima——” 

Woat it cost the noble woman to speak 
those words no pen could tell. Her hearé 
ached with a poignancy that went beyond 
expression, but the break in her speech was 
cccasioned by. the low, throbbing ory that 
issued from the white lips of her listener. 

‘‘ For the love of Heaven, spare me!’ she 
gasped. ‘“ You cannot desire to add torture 


to my suffering? Can's you see that svery 


word you after ia the most cruel stab? Can't 
you eee that it enters my heart like a knife? 
If you would do me the only kindness that 
lies in your power say no more, Give me 
my helpless child and les me go out of your 
life for ever. Speak of me to no one. Promise 
me that you will do that, Misa Mortimer, in 
the name of pity!” 

** T promise,” 

** Heaven bless you!" 

Something of the horror faded from the 
beautifal eyes. The white lips trembled; 
great, scalding tears poured over the ghastly 
face, She stretched forth her arms and took 
the baby from her friend, hugging it closely 
to her own desolate breast. 

*‘ Good-bye,” she whispered, hoarsely, ‘and 
forget me as quickly as you can.” 

“You mean that you will not let me see 
yon, Decima ?” 

‘'I¢ would be better not. Don't think me 
ungratefal. Forgive me, and let it be farewell 
for ever i” 


She looked into the face of her old. time 
friend once, longingly, hungrily, then staggered 
away without a backward glance, the old 
battle to be fought again, the old struggle 
renewed a thousand.-fold. 

Mise Mortimer looked after her. 

**Poor child!” she muttered. ‘‘ How sha 
suffers! She was innocent, helpless, and 
she loved. Is not the punishment too great? 
Ah! surely it is not right that I should 
yield to her supplication, It may be better 
that she should remain dead to the others, 
bat at least I have not the moral right to 
abandon her, even at her wish, I will know 
where she goes. I will give her time to recover 
trom the firat shook of knowing that I have 
discovered ber home, and then I will go to 
her again, She will les me help her—I know 
she will, And at least I shall bave the con- 
solation of knowing that she is not unprovided 
for. How poor and miserable she looks! poor, 
helpless soffering child!” 

S:ill continuing her reflections of sympathy, 
which were not unmixed with a feeling of 
gratitade that Graham had had nothing to 
do with the grief that bad come into the 
young life, she followed Decima at a safe 
Gistance until she had entered the home the 
kind hearted nurse had suggested ; then very 
slowly she went home. 

Doring the remainder of the afternoon she 
could not recover from the shock that the 
encounter had given her. She wanted to see 
Decima again; she wanted to make some 
change for the better in that sfilicted life; 
and, unable to bear it any longer, she turned 
after dinner #0 the eon of ber hostess and 
said,— 

‘* Feed, may I nos ask a favour of you? I 
met an old acquaintance in the street to-day. 
She was very poor, very forlorn, and I car- 
not get her out of my mind, I want to eee 
her again, and I want you to take me to her 
door, and wait until I come out. Is it asking 
too mach? Shall it be too greata bore?” 

‘- Not at all,” he answered, rising at once to 
do her bidding. 

And together they went out to that humble 
street where Miss Mortimer knew that 
Decima lived. 

She bad carefally jotted down the namber 
in her memory, and as they approached the 
house—a small, ramshackle frame dwelling— 
Mies Mortimer involuntarily glanced in a‘ 
one of the windows. Fred James followed 
the direction of her eye. : 

There were no shades at the window, or, if 
there were, they were not drawn ; and inaide 
the room they distinotly eaw Decima standing 
before a man whose back wastothem, She 
was smiling into his faca, with an depression 
that was easily miatakable. His head was 
bent over the baby that lay in his arms, 48 
hia moustached lips pressed alight kias opon 
she tiny mouth, 

Mias Mortimer was startled by a groan. 

She glanced hurriedly at the man at har 
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jron. She grasped his arm with almost 
frantio haste. 

“Come,” she exclaimed. “Let ue go 
quickly! Merciful Heaven! it is worse than 
[had dreamed, It would have been much 
better if she had really died—much better |” 


OHAPTER XX, 


Grasping the arm of Fred James spasmodi- 
cally, Alice Mortimer almost forced him from 
the contemplation of that scene that had well. 
nigh robb:d him of the power of thought, 

His mother had nos been overtrathfal in 
her account to him of Decima’s manner of 
leaving ber house, telling him—which was 
strictly true in one sense—that she did not 
know where Decima was going, but leaving 
him to infer that she had done all that lay in 
her power to persuade the girl to remain be- 
neath her roof. I was, therefore, a shook 
from which he could not quite recover when 
he saw the girl whom he had believed to be 
pecoliarly friendless, alone in her room at night 
with a man who held her o and into 
whose face she looked with such affection and 
confidence. 

He did not speak during their homeward 
walk, and it was not until they again stood in 
the centre of his mother's drawing-room that 
he turned to Alice Mortimer. 

His face was white and rigid, the lines 
about his mouth drawn and distorted, She 
wou'd scarcely have recogniz:d the voice in 
which he spoke to her. 

“ Will you tell me where you knew that 
young woman?” he asked, as quietly as he 
could force himself to speak, 

“IT have kaown her for years in London, 
where she lived,” 

. r And—that man with her. Who was 
e ” 

“I dont know. 

fore.” 

“ Will you tell me what you oan of her 
history ?"’ 

“TI have known her, as I tell you, for years, 
and yet there is very little farther that I can 
tell you. I have always been interested in her, 
because of her singular beauty, but also knew 
her father, who wae an artist, and her mother, 
who, though poor, was one of the most perfect 
ladies I have ever seen. They were very, very 
much impoverished at the death of her father, 
but I always believed Decima to be one of the 
purest girls.” 

* Decima ? ” 

* That is her name,” 

‘‘Go on, please,”’ 

“Her mother was in delicate health, and 
this girl worked early and late like a slave to 
take care of ber. Their devotion to each other 
was something beautifal to witness. There 
was @ gentleman in London, rich, handsome, 
and of good family, who loved Decima, and 
would have married her, but she did not care 
for him. No one suspected that there was any 
one who had won her heart. I am sure that 
her mother did not, and J, who was her 
nearest friend did not. Thenone day she dia- 
appeared. It was the night of the terrible 
storm, when the big disaster occurred. 
night we searched for her, not knowing what 
happened and dreading the worst. The next 
morning we read in the paper that she wag 
among the killed in that frightfal wreck. We 
buried a body that we believed to be hers, 
and mourned her as dead. To-day I met her 
upon the street—with a child in her arms!” 

Tae voice ceased. Fred James had already 
cropped upon a chair and covered his ghastly 
face with his hands. Uatil thas moment he 
had scarcely suspected himself how dear 
Decima had become to him. Miss Mortimer 
was looking down upon him in pity and 
amazement. She stood silent for some 
moments, then she placed her hand gently, 
timidly upon his shoulder. 

“ What have I done in taking you there?” 
the questioned, sadly. “I did not know that 
you had ever met before,” 


I never saw him be- 





His bands dropped. She never forgot the} I am thankfal he ia my heir, for I hope you 
countenance that was lifted to her own. will be his wife!” 

** How could you have known?’ he said,} Arline made no protertations, perhaps she 
hoareely. ‘' Forgive me if I have added to {felt they were useless, The preparations for 
your distress, Taere ia jast one queation that | Mr, Digby Rashton's reception went on, and 
I should like to ack. Are you sure that she | the Sqaire anxious to do his kinsman honoar, 
was never married?” decided to drive to the station to meet him, 

“To my knowledge she never was; but re- | and escort him to the Place. 
cent events have proved how little I know.| Digby had told hia friend, Ronald Fenton, 
Will you not tell me, Fred, what Deocima is to | how utterly unexpected was his heirship. He 
you?” had never bails upon the hope of being master 

*‘ Nothing but the lost love of my life. She} of Digby Place; but he must have been more 
might have been my wife had she so/ than human had he not felt pleased to think 
desired |” his fature would be secure from all pecuniary 

‘Great heavens!" anxiety. Hia mother's parting words rang in 

“Is it so strange? Ah, she is young, | his ear, 
scarcely more than a child, and she is pure!{ ‘Try and make friends with Arline, Digby. 
She knows notbing else, could be nothing elze! | She will be utterly alone in the world whea 
There ia some horrible peoret that I shall make | her father dies, and don’t be surprised, my 
it my bueiness to discover. She ia friendleas, | dear, if she is cold and distant to you. Is wiil 
helpless, and in epite of her misfortune I love ; be natural if the poor girl looks on you almost 
her still. I shall find out this thing that has 8 a usurper,” 
ruined her beantifal young existence, andthen} ‘All right, mother,” had been the cheery 
the scoundrel that has betrayed her shall pay response; but Digby by no means looked for- 
for it with his cowardly life!’ ward to his meeting with Mies Rashton, 

He had risen, his face working with ex-| He was not ia the least a “ladies man,” 
citement, and the idea of being snubbed by a haughty 

(To be continued.) beauty, who might look down on him as @ 
poor relation, was by no means palatable. 

As he alighted at Kesterton station a 
liveried servant came forward to meet him. 

*s My master ie in the carriage, sir,’ he said, 
respectfally. ‘He would not get out as it was 
raining. Will you come this way.” 

—_— Me thousand gg ay my dear boy,’ said 
the Sqaire, wringing the young man’s han¢, 
CHAPTER VI. “Tam sorry you should have been a stranger 

Great were the preparations made by Mr. | to us solong. You and I are the last of the 
Rashton for the reception of his far off cousin, | old line, Digby, s0 we ought to be friends," 
the young man whom he had told Arline must} It almost seemed to Digby as though ho caw 
one day be the master of Digby Piace. Is was his father sgain, so strong waa the Squire's 
wonderfal how the old man’s heart geeemed to resemblance to hia late cousin, 
go out towards his unknown kinsman. Old Mr. Rashton had a very handsome face, 

For the firat time since she could remember, 'and there was a strange gravity, an almost 
Arline found herself not of paramount import. | melancholy expression about it which made 
ance with him, which resulted inthe young lady ; one fancy, despite his wealtb, he had not been 
taking a violent aversion to her etranger cousin, | a happy man, 
and making up her mind that if it reated with; As they drove homeward, the Squire 
her his stay at the Place should bea short inquired Digby's plans, and heariog he had » 
one. year's leave of absence urged his giving up hia 

Arline kept her dissatisfaction locked in her ; foreign post, and settling at home. 
own heart. Oatwardly she seemed anxious; ‘ At seventy five I can't have many yeare 
that all possible honour should be done to the Jeft, why ehould you spend the best part of 
coming guest. your life in exile, when very s00n an enormous 

She gave detailed orders for the preparation fortane must be yours.” 
of his roome. She seemed much interested in} ‘I should not like to be dependent on any- 
all her father told her of his history; but in one,’’ said Digby, proudly, ‘‘and I hope yoa 
her heart of hearts she hated him with a dull, | may be spared for many years, sir, if only fer 
jealous aversion, and resented it almost as a; Miss Rashton’s sake,” 

rsonal wrong that a siranger should be her; ‘Ab! my little girl will mies me sorely. I 
father’s heir. hope that you will like Arline, Digby.” 

Only once she touched on the future. Only; ‘She is qaite grown up, I suppose?" 
once the anger at her heart prompted the: ‘' She is twenty-seven,” replied the Squire, 
question. frankly; ‘‘and she has refused half the 

‘* Bapposing you do not like Mr. Rashton, eligible men in the county. She says she 
papa, how shall you manage then?” ; cannot leave her father. She is devoted to her 

The Squire looked up in surprise. He little home." 
knew the anxiety with which Arline waitedfor| Digby pictured a sweet, retiring woman 
his answer. with quiet, gentle face and homely manners. 

‘‘T am sure to like him, my dear,” said the He began to think he should like his unknowa 
old man, slowly. ‘‘ He is the last of my name, | cousin after all. 
you see. The only one left of my own fissh; A surprise awaited him. Drawn up in a 
and blood, Then he is a kinsman to be proud long line in the hall were all the servants of 
of. He has fought his way through poverty to ‘the Place, from the housekeeper and butler to 
an honourable position. He is the prop of his the lowert kitcben girl and stable boy, not one 
mother’s old age. Fuiling a son of my own I was miesing. With a strangely brokea voice 
couldn't wish for a nobler heir than Digby.” | the old Squire introduced his visitor. 

“IT thought,” Arline looked steadily into ihe ‘‘ This is my kinsman, Digby Rashton, tha 
fire, “perhaps if you did not like him you last of the old name, and the fature master of 
would cut off the entail?” Digby Place. Iam sare you will join with 

‘* My dear! I couldn't do such a thing.” 'me in welcoming my heir." ; 

“People do sometimes,” suggested Arline,|. The cheer was hearty and prolonged. Era 
firmly, “they pay the next heir a sum of its last echo died away, Digby was following 
money, and then he lets the entail be set | the Squire to the drawing-room, 











A LATE ATONEMENT. 








aside,” There rose to greet him a woman qnits 
Squire Rashton smiled. different from the picture hig fancy bud ocn- 
‘* What a clever head you have for business, jared up. " 

Arline ; but such things are never arrangedun-| Arlins was a stately, besutifal woman, 

leas the next heir is a spendsbrift, or has done whose dark eyes were fall of firs anc 

something disgracefal so that his consent is passion. Her glorious hair waa plaited ia 

easy to purchase. I should be ashamed ever '& thick corones on ber head; her classical 

to make sucha proposal to Digby and as itis, features, almost statueeque in their reg- 
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larity, were finshed with excitement; her 
neck and arms were bare (she was already 
drecsed for dinner), and the heavy train of 
ber velvet gown lent an added dignity to the 
slight figure. 

Sbe looked more like some queen prepared 
to reosive the homage of a vaesel than a 
pimple English gentlewoman welcoming her 
father's guest; but the Sqnire saw no fault 
in bis Carling, and said cheerfally — 

“This is your cousin Digby, my dear. I 
bave been telling him he mnuet try and feel at 
bome here." 

«T hope he will do so,” said Arline, gently. 
‘Mr. Rashton, if you knew how much papa 
haa looked forward to your coming, I am 
sure you would understand how glad we are 
#0 pee you.” 

“You are too kind,” replied Digby. ‘ You 
cannot think how pleasant it is to be in 
Envland after years of exile in s foreign land." 

‘ibe Squire hurried him away to make 
his toilet, and as soon as he returned, they 
veut in to dinner 

The apartment was large enough to have 
been & banqneting hall, It was fornished in 
dack ogtved oak, The table was lighted only 
by innumerable wax candies, which gave a 


softer plow to the delicate damask and ex. | 


duivite glass, 


i 


Three men servants were in attendance, | 


and Digby found himself wondering whether 
all thie ceremony was usoval, or if the Squire 
hag added to hig pomp in his honour; but 
thronghont the meal, he thonght most of 
Arltinas. 

He eat at her right hand, and so had 
every opportunity of remarking her. 

Bie looked beantifal and dignified as a 
qneen; she conversed with perfect self- 
possession, and her subjects were interesting 
and well chosen; bat, for all that, there 
was & look of suppressed excitement in her 
glorious eyes, and she sent away dish after 
dish untasted, 


oold, statuesque creature she seemed. Is 
was one of two things—either Arline Rash- 
ton bad a secret, or she waa in love 

Sue glided from the room soon after the 
deosert was on the table. 


Digby saw her old father's eyes following ' 


her with loving pride, and guessed he would 
not be averse to talk of her. 

‘Mies Rashton is not like you,” he said, 
simply. “It she takes after her mother, 
your wife must have been a lovely woman.” 

** Call her Arline,” said the old Squire, well 


pleased with this tribute of somiration. | 


* Yuu are cousins, you know, Digby. No, she 
doesn't take after her mother or me either, 
bus she is a fine creature, If I were only sare 
of my darling’s fatare I should be content to 
die to-night.” 

‘‘T should think Arline’s fatare was pretty 
certain,” said Digby, with a smile. ‘She 
will marry some great person—a nobleman I 
should think. She looks fit to be a duchess.” 

“Tam afraid she will never marry at all.” 

**She is too beautifal to be an old maid, 
and—I should think—you are too fond of her 
to interfere with her choice; so in spite of 
your fears, sir, I expect to hear my cousin 
Arline’s wedding bells."’ 

‘She never cared for anyone,” said the 
Squire, gloomily, ‘‘and she has had lovers 
ever since she left the schoolroom. They 
have been of all ranks and all ages—from a 
belted earl to a farmer’s wild scapegrace of a 
fon, who had to be packed ont of the place 
beosuse he would hang about the grounds 
waiting fora glimpse of Arline ; but she never 
fancied any of them. She says she shall 
— marry, and I begin to think she means 
ik, 

‘* Unmarried women have fewer cares,” said 
Digby. trying to cheer the Sqaire. 


wasps round a peach, and never leave her 
= they haves got most of what I can give 
er.’ 

It struck Digby that Arline did not seem 
the sort of woman to let herself be despoiled 
by relations, however impeounious and perse- 
vering, but he only suggested, — 

“ Tie up her fortane tightly, sir, so that she 
can't be robbed of it.” 

Back again in the drawing-room. Arlins 
was at the piano singing. Her voice was & 
powerfal soprano beantifally trained. Muzic 
was to her almost a passion. 

She poured aut her whole heart in song, 
and even those who cared nothing for the 
proad, cold heiress, admitted that it wae a 
treat to listen to her singing. 

A atrange aversion which Digby had con- 
ceived for her melted away ag he listened to 
that buret of melody, 

No woman who sang like tkia could be 
utterly heartless. 

Arline Rashton might disguise her feelings, 
and hide her own secret, but she was capable 
of a passionate, devoted love, 

She might have reached twenty-seven with- 
out finding her hero, but before she died sha 
would iavish a world of affection somewhere, 

** Are yon fond of music?” 

“T delighs in listening to i+, but I have not 
the slightest talent for it, You are a striking 
exception to the rest of the family, cousin 
Arline; we Rushtons as a rule are a terribly 
unmausical race.” 

The Squire had gone to sleep under cover 
of the music. 

Arline glanced round the long, spacious 
room thonghtfally before she spoke. 

“T should like os to be friends,” she said, 
gently, lonking at the young man with a wist- 
fairness which fascinated his senses. ‘ Save 
for paps, [am eo terribly alone in the world. 
Digby, cannot we be friends?” 

The use of his name from those beautifal 


' jips thrilled him through and throngh. He 
Digby soon felt convinced she was not the ' 


forgot his balf.formed aversion for this stately 
creature, he put cut his hand and clasped 
hers warmly. 

“ Friends always I hope,”’ he said, earnestly, 
‘it will ever be my highest pleasure to servo 
you.” 

Two hours later Miss Rushton was alone in 
her elegant chamber, her maid dismissed, her 
velvet gown laid aside, and a loose white 
peignoir assumed. Her raven hair fell like a 
black clond over her shoulders far below her 
waist, 
with her little feet posed on the fender, 
enjoyed the cheerful warmth as she sat think- 


| ing over her future. 


Truth to say, it was a subject she usually 
strove to banish from her mind, The present 
was more agreeable; but Digby Raushton’s 
arrival, her father’s wish that she should ba 


| his wife and the fact that only so could she 


* Bat there ig a particular reason why I | 


wish Arline to be safe in a husband's keeping 
before I die, 
relations on her mother’s side; the moment I 
am gone they will come round the girl like 


She has some very undesirable | 


retain her beautifal home after the Squire's 
death, all this gave the stately beauty ample 
food for reflection. 

“*T wasa fool,” she thought bitterly, ‘' for 
& passing folly I rained my whole life, but—I 
believed then I was heiress of the Place. I 
knew that Freda was dead to us, that papa 
had never loved her as he loved me, and I 


thonght myself certain to have this house, ; 


and all the good things that go with it. I feel 
almost as though I hated Digby Rashton 
just for being alive. I would not marry him 
for the whole world. His slow, old-fashioned 
ways and heavy manners would drive me 
distracted. No, I have no desire to marry 
eousin Digby, but I must not let my father 
suspect my aversion to his plan. {ter all 
this unknown kinsman may take ail the 
trouble of refusing on his own shoulders.”’ 
Habita at Digby Place were all a trifle 
luxurious. Breakfast was at ten, an hour 
previously Arline’s maid oarried her letters, 
and a cup of tea, returning in a few minutes 
to assist at her mistress’ morning toilet. 
Arline had a large correspondence, although 
she had never possessed a confidential friend 
of her own age. Ever since her mother's 


The fire burned brightly, and Arline |b 


a 


death she had been the mistress of Digby 
Place, and the Squire’s age and infirmitics 
had caused him to give up any but reali 
important letters. Guests past and futorg, 
invitations given or accepted, all the hundred 
and one matters that have to be decided by 
letter regarding a rich man’s establishmen} 
were Arline's province, and often the poss 
brought her quite a budget. 

To-day, by a singular chance, there wero 
but two letters, both addressed in unknowy 
handwriting, both bearing the London post. 
mark, and both, jadging from appearanors, 
the work of people of inferior edcustion. Oas 
envelope was blue the other white, bus boii 
were of the shape and quality which genera\iy 
indicates bills. 

Arline took up the first and opens? ij 
leioursly. With an ample allowance and her 
father's cheque-book ever at hand to supply 
her needa, she had no cause $0 fear any apoii. 
ortion for money. To do her justico, how. 
ever, she never wilfally ran into debi, and 
her expenses were always within her meane, 

The handwriting was pointed and irre, ular, 
the ink weak and faint-coloured. as though 
supplied by a penny bottle which had alread; 
done good duty, yet the mysterious scrawl 
stirred Arline’s heart to the very depths. 


‘Tf you would be rich, richer far than 
Squire Rushton himeelf, you have only tw 
apply tome, I cannot tell you my name or 
where I live; but I am an honest, indastrions 
woman, whom you need not be ashamed tw 
trust. I am coming to Digby Ead, and} 
shall fiad ways and means to see you. Oal, 
if you care for the news I can give you send 
mé a token. If you wear violets whenever 
you pass through the village I shail under. 
stand that, proud and haughty as people gail 
| you, you do not despise gold, so no mote, 
| from “One WHO KNOWS” 


| Arline felt bewildered, excited and pozz'e! 
| all ina breath. Kaowing Martin would shortly 
| be coming back, she stoffed the letter into 
the pocket of her dreasing-gown, aud took up 
the one which had come with it. 

“A pity I did not open thia first,” ahs 
thought lightly. ‘It will seem very dail and 
common-place after the other.” 

‘Dall and commonplace!” Why, in read- 
ing it Arline’s hands tremblei, She bié her 
| lips almost till the blood cams to keep baok 
the bitter cry which ress to them ag she 
learned the miserable peril which threatened 


er. 

"I would like to defy him and bid him ds 
his worst,’’ she moaned, miserably, “ but [ 
muasé not, dare not. It would ba utter rain. 
I should lose all at one blow. No, I mast 
temporiz3, and gain time, Oh, how I wish 
Digby Ruehton was not staying ia the house. 
It will increase my difficulties tenfold. I am 
hemmed in with dangers on all sides, but | 
will not dispair. I have weathered many 
storms. I may steer my barque safely through 
we arg worst of all, or death may come to my 
relief,” 

Arline Rushton did not mean her own 
death, for she loved life with an intense pas- 
sion, She clung to it with a tenacity only 
, found in those who enjoy perfect bodily health, 
and who have known as yet few real troubles. 

Arline pulled herself together, forced back 
the tears which had risen to her eyes, and 
determined in spite of all the post had brought 
| her to hold her own. Perhaps she placed @ 








' little faith in the promises of the anonymous 


letter, for when she went downstairs that 
morning there was a little bunch of violets st 
her throat; Martin had been sent to ask the 
gardener for them much to the maid's 
surprise, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Etry and Mona Ross sat in their shabby 
parlour oue spring evening in deep consults 
tion. The funeral was over, their mother's 
loved remains rested in the nearest cemetery: 
By o desperate effort, by selling everything 
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they possessed of any intrinsic value, the girls 
had raised the money for the last sad cffises, 
They had been spared the misery of seeing 
jheir dead laid in a pauper’s grave, 

Now the blinds were up again, the daily 
round of toil had recommenced, and the two 
eisters, their work over, were discussing their 
fatare, that intensely desolate barren future 
which stretched itself before them in all its 
gagne blankness, 

“You see,” said Elfy, looking up into her 
sigter’s face, ‘* mother’s letter does us no good, 
Ghe apent her last strength in writing it, and 
cot we cannost use it. Our grandmother will 
never know how terribly we want her help.” 

Mona put one hand oaressingly on her 
sigster’s golden head. 

“T think I’m glad," she said, hoarsely, “I 
sonldn’s have borne to owe anything to a 
oman who treated mother eo. Oar grand. 
mother must be harsh and unforgiving, Elfy.” 

“Well, I wish we knew who she was,” said 
wity. “ We must keep mother's letter always, 
Mona, on the chance of getting a cloe; but 
oh | life looks so desolate,” 

“You have me left,” said Mona, sadly, 
“dovling, don’t forget that.” 

« Bat I am only a barden to you," cried 
Bify, impetuouely. ‘ Mona, don'ts you see I 
um your greatest drawback? People would 
opgsge YOU &8 &® nursery governess to-morrow. 
Mes. Cooper would I know—only you won't 
leave me, and no one seems to think I am fis 
for anything jast beoause I look so young,” 

“And pretty,"’ added Mona, with a smile, 
"YT fancy that ia the head and front of your 
offending, Elfy ?"’ 

Elfy shook her golden curls with a little air 
of defiance. 

“Oh! Mona, I am getting so wicked. I 
velieve I would give anything in the world 
itst to be rich. Iam co tired of being poor 
aud seeing ugly things. Mona, I can’t help 
ix. I positively yearn to be in some prettier 
place than this,” 

Mons sighed. She knew that Kennington 
could boasts of no beauty, that the house 
where they lived was in # duil, close street, 
that their rooms were ugly and poverty- 
stricken, but stiil to her the piace was home, 
She would fain have clung to the lodgings 
where their mother had been with them in- 
stead of venturing ont into some strange, new 
place; and then moving coat money, and they 
were oh! go poor. True, her quarterly pay- 
ments had come in since the funeral, but 
there were debts to be met, mourning to be 
paid for, in fact, never had things looked 
blacker than they did now to the poor girl. 

“Mona, darling,” oried Elfy, ‘I believe 
you are crying? Don’s do thai, I shali find 
someone to have me in time, I'd wear blue 
spectacles and a poke bonnet to-morrow if 
you thought it any good.” 

“You are sure Misa Elkins won't try you 
for another quarter, Elfy?” 

“IT am positive, I don’é think myself, 
Mona, I am quite suited to a school. My 
manners are not prim enough. Sappon I 
take to your line, and go about to different 
houces giving musio lessons ? ” 

Mona shuddered. With that face and with 
the light-hearted, cordial manner which was 
80 natural to her Eify would be in perpetual 
hot water, unless, indeed, she only sccepted 
pupils from households composed entirely of 
females, 

“That would never do,” said the elder 
sister, quietly. ‘The work would be too hard 
for you,” 

“Then,” said Elfy, slowly, ‘I think we 
shall have to go away.” 

“ You mean to se: 5” 

“No, I eouldn’s bear that. Bat sarely, 
Mona, there must be places where we could 
live together and yet earn our daily bread ?’ 


“* What do you mean, dear?” 

Elty clasped her hands. 

“ You know, Mona, you play beantilally— 
don’t shake your head, it quite troe—and 


you understand organs. Well, there must be 
Plenty of little country places where they 
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can't afford a grand gentleman organist, and | 
I daresay there ; ‘ Charles is co poor that I think he would fats 
| in with whatever arrangement scomed fesaible. 


would be glad to have you. 
would be a little cottage near the church 
where we could live, and then you conld give 
music lessons, too, in your spare time. At 
ficst,”” went on Elfy, dreamily, ‘I shouid only 
have the housework and needlework to do, 
bat as you became known in the place you 
would ba sure to hear of some family who 
wanted little children taught for a few hours 
a day. It would be so different to living here, 
Mona. Jast think of a summer in tho country 
away from stuffy Kennington.” 

Mona hesitated. 

“I¢ ia a charming picture; but’ wouldn’é 
you be miserable living among rich people, 
Elfy. and yet always poor?" 

“Taney needn't all be rich,” objected Eity, 
‘and people in the country are kind and 
hospitable.” 

* Bat it’s the same world, Elfy, and there 
would be the same gulf fixed bsiween the 
workera and the idlers. In a little place where 
we heard all about every gaicty that went on 
wouldn’t it ba harder to stand aside?” 

‘We shonldn’s cara for gaities yet in any 
case,” pleaded Hify ; ‘‘and, Mona, I can’t bear 
to think of staying here. Yon see, you are 
out nearly all day, you can’t think what 16 is 
to me to be here all alone and Iock at 
mother’s chair, feeling she will never sit in is 
again!" 

Mona's eyéa filled. 

‘ST believe you ara right, Eify. I wonld 
advertize to-morrow only I bave £0 little 
money, and advertisements cost a good deal." 

‘“‘Mra, Sparks woald help us,’’ suggested 
Elfy. ‘She and the coctor have been so 
kind.” 

‘*Bat, dear they are nos likely to keop a 
private registry cflise for the benefid of their 
patients.” 

‘* Bat they would know if such a plan as I 
suggest is possible, and they could éell us 
which paper would ba best to advertise in. 
Mona, do let us go to them to-night,” 

‘Tt is rather late,’ 

‘*Mra, Sparks will excuse it. She knows 
how busy you are in the day time.” 

Mona yielded. It was worth some sacrifice 
to see the light in Eify's eyes. Besides, poor 
child! she herself yearned for the sound of a 
friendly voice, 50 in less than half-an-hour 
they were knocking at the doctor's door. 

His wife was at bome, and received them 
with a quiet, motherly kindness, which was 
very pleasant. She made Mona take a large 
arm-chair close to the fire, found a low seat 
for Elfy opposite, and persuded them both to 
drink a cup of fragrant tea before they entered 
on the subject of their visit, 

'' Dr. Sparks and I both thonght you would 
be wise to leave Kennington,” she said, 
quietly. ‘' You see, everything here reminds 
you of your loss, and it is a dreary place for 
two young girls, though I, with my half-dozen 
children, find it cheerfal enough.” 

Mona looked into the lady’s face while she 
unfolded their plan that she should play the 
organ in some little village church, and work 
up & connection for music teaching. 

“If only we could find a place where there 
ig no competition,” she said, wistfally, ‘I 
believe we should do well.” 

‘* Are you shocked at our ambitious notions, 
dear Mrs. Sparks?" asked Elfy, puzzled at 
their hostess’ strange surprised expression and 
Stranger silence. 

Mrs. Sparks fonnd her voice at last. 

‘*My dear girls, I am only bewildered to 
find what a little world this is, and how 
people’s wants oan be supplied close at hand 
when they least expsot it. Do you know, I 
was going to the West End to-morrow to try 
and find a young governess who would teach 
my brother's little children, and play the 
organ in his church. He ia the vicar of one of 
the prettiest villages in Sassex,” 

Mona started. 

‘Mrs, Sparks, should I do? Bat perhaps 
‘the vicar wants someone to live in tke 
house?” 


‘* My cear,” said the doctor's wife, irantig, 


The parish pay thirty pounds for the organiat’a 
salary. Charles thought that by cffering 
board and residence he oould get thres hours 
& day teaching for his children thrown in. His 
wife is so delicate, and has so many babies 
she can’é undertake schoolroom duties, I 
know there are ons or two cottages near the 
church that belong to the vicarage. Do yon 
think, Miss Ross, that for the use cf one of 
thece farnished and thirty pounds a.year you 
would be cisposed to go to Lingdon io iho 
combined position of governess organisa ? °’ 

"TI should like it of all things, but ——’ 

‘‘There are some-nica families in sea 
village, and you might get. some musis 
pupils, Oaly your mornings would bo takea 
Up at the vicarage.” 

“TI oould teach at the vicarayo ard feava 
Mona free for the music lessong,"’ suggested 
Eity. ©“f am sure we should like it, Mrs 
Sparks, if only your brother would try «s. 

The doctor's wits hesitated. 

“You would find the country dreary ia 
winter, dear, and you are so pretty ii aveams 
almoss a shame to bury you in a liti!e viliage, 
There are no very young psople about, M; 
Bsister-in law, Mrs. Belton, is twenty-cigh*, 
and most of her neighbortirs are older. Yuo 
would have no girl frieada.”’ 

“ We don't want any while we bave each 
other; and, besides, poor people dou’s mwxke 
friends,” 

Mrs, Sparks wrote to Lingdon, and almors 
before they had begun to expect it, the acew-? 
came. Mrs. Belton agreed to her sister-10 
law's suggestion eagerly. She wrote, she had 
hated the idea of a governess in the hours 
bat shey had both felt is would be unkind ty 
suggest a young girl living alone. Tie ooiivs« 
lately ocoupied by the schoclmistresa wa 
vacant, the present teacher preferring to resid 
with her friends. It was plainly farnished, sac 
quite at Miss Rosa’ disposal. One of the elie 
girls from the school would come in to do sn» 
rougher part of the work for a shilling a-wees 
they would try and make things picasan: for 
the organist and her sister. 

Masic pupils could easily be got, aud their 
old friend, Mrs. Rashton at the Grey Honua, 
would be delighted to pay one of the yoouy 
ladies & moderate sum to act aa her com- 
panion for two hours in the afternoon. 

The eooner the sisters came the better, &2 
the house was quite ready, and the organ has 
been silent for two Sundays, the late musical 
genius of Lingdon having gone to Australia 
at too short a notice for the vicar to fiil his 

lace, 

The twins looked at each other, 

“Darling,” said Elfy, timidly. ‘'I am 
afraid I am selfish, but I should so like to go.’ 

‘** You could not be selfish if you sried, Hity, 
and we will go next week.” 

It cost her something to leave the placa 
where her mother slept. The humble lodgix, 
had never seemed so homelike as when ¢a0 
first realized she must leave it, bat Monaloved 
her sister too well to hesitate. Hity’s happi- 
ness was dearer to her than bricka and 
mortar, however sacred were the associations 
linked with them, Besides, to live in the 
free open country—that in itself was a boou 

‘‘I do so hope Mra. Belton will be nics,” 
said Hify, clinging to her sister's hand ae they 
alighted at Barnbam Janotion, ‘it will be 
dreadfal ii she is grand and patronizing, aud 
always trying to keep us in our place.” 

She need not have feared. very shabby 
pony carriage was waiting for them, but the 
face of the lady driving it disarmed her fore- 
bodings. 

Amy Belton had married at eighteen, and 
gained eight children in ten years. She bad 
never had a larger income than two handred 
a-year, and had had to act as curate to her 
husband, besides nurse, housekeeper and cook, 
but she had been blessed by nature with 
the most sunshiny spirit and exquisite tact. 
She had of late been very delicate, bat her 
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[‘ THIS IS YOUR COUSIN DIGBY, MY DFABK ABLINE!"’ 84ID THE FQUIRE.] 


energy and cheerfalness never failed. She 
wae the darling of her husband’s heart, and 
the peacemaker of the parish. 

She greeted the twins as though they had 
been her own invited guests. Made them take 
their places in the little pony carriage, saying 
she carrier's cart would bring their luggage as 
it was seven miles to Lingdon. 

*' And I hope you will like our village very 
much,” she said, brightly, “the organ is a 
very fine one for so small a church, and my 
little folka are affectionate and plodding, 
shough they have shown no signs of startling 
cleverness ; there is plenty of room for a music 
teacher in Lingdon, and Mrs. Rashton offers 
twenty pounds a.year for the companionship 
she needa, so that I hope you will manage to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

“‘ Has Mrs, Rashton ever lived in Kenning. 
ton?"’ asked Mona. ‘I can’é tell where I 
have heard the name, but it sounds s0 
asrapgely familiar to me.” 

‘Mrs. Rushton has never lived anywhere 
but Lingdon for twenty years. She goes to 
London sometimes ona visit, She isa dear old 
lady, but has one foible, sbe is perfeotly infata- 
ated about her son. Her favourite subject of 
conversation is ‘dear Digby,’ and I must con. 
feas at times it grows monotonous,” 

The pony carriage stopped before a very 
pretty cottage, whose garden was brilliant 
with tulips and other spring flowers. 

“I do hope you will be comfortable here,” 
said Mrs. Belton, kindly. ‘‘ Charles is coming 
in to see youto-morrow. Hegsays you are not 
to think of work this week.’’ 

It was a dear little house, five rooms in 
all, and was furnished with dainty, clean 
printed things, which had a primitive sim. 
pticity and a comfortable homelineas. 

To girls who had lived all their lives in 
sabearbsan lodgings, Mulberry Cottage seemed 
oeantifal just because it was ali sheir own, 





Ts seems like Paradise,” said Elfy, with s 


sigh of satisfaction. ‘Oh, Mona, how I wish 
we had thought of this place years ago!” 

The eame regret was at both their bearts— 
if only this pretty home had come in time for 
their mother. 


“‘Bhe is better cff,’’ said Mona, answering 
her sister's thought rather than her words. 

‘*] wonder what the Vicar is like?” 
wondered on Elfy, ‘“ His wife is charming. 
Mona, which of us shall goto Mrs, Rashton ?” 

Mona smiled, 

“*Sappose we let her take her choice? If 
you are going to the Vicarage, you won't have 
time for m else.” 

“Oh, yes, I should, And if you intend 
to teach all the youth of Lingdon to p'ay 
the piano, your time will be fully occupied. 
Mona, what made you say you thought you 
knew Mrs. Rushton?” 

“I didn’t say that, Elfy, I don’t think I 
know her, but the name seems familiar to me, 
as though I had heard it before." 

“ Well, I haven't,” said Elfy. ‘ Perhaps 
some of your pe ils were called Rushton.’’ 

* Perhaps, Elfy, we had batter unpack to. 
bight, 80 as to have everything in order if the 
Vicar comes to-morrow.” 

Their possessions were terribly few. One 
or twe treasures of by- gone days had been dis. 
posed of to meet the cost of the funeral, but 
still the girls had many little memorials of no 
intrinsic value, which they hoarded for 
memory’'s sake, 

The likeness of their father and mother on 
either side of the mantelpiece ; some hanging 
bookshelves filled with old familiar volomes, 
their father’s sketch-book, and their mother’s 
work.table gave an air of home to the pleasant 
little sitting-room. 

Elfy gave a lock of satisfaction as she 
glanced around. 

“ Tam so glad we have that,” and she locked 
at her mother's picture. ‘It isn't like her as 
we remember her, but it must be just ag eke 
locked when she was married," 


“ And jast as you leok now,” said Mona. 

**I don’t mean that, Mona, how provoking 
you are. Don’t you see, if ever we met our 
unknown grandmother, she would recognise 
us by tbat picture.” 

Mona shook her head. 

“My dear Elfy, rich old ladies are not 
likely to visit us in crowds. We can hardly 
bring every wealthy matron we hear of home, 
and, pointing out this picture, watch if they 
are moved by it." 

Elfy shook her head. 

** The world is not such a large place as you 


to meet our grandmother someday.” 

Bat Mona declined to be convinced. 

“Think how little we know of her, dear— 
not even her name or where she lives. It is 
over twenty years since mother married. 
People get over even such troubles as that in 
twer¢y years. Depend upon it, Elfy, our 
grandmother—if she still lives—is a pros- 
perous, self-satisfied old lady, who has quite 
forgotten that she ever had a daughter; 
jae th enough to think the world well lost foz 


Mona wronged her unknown grandmother. 
She had never forgotten her first-born child? 
but the twins would never find their rich 
ancestress, for she was with their mother ix: 
the land where partings are unknown. 


(To be continued.) 








Oz>xEBITE, or mineral wax, is a substance 
which caa be used for almost every purpose to 
whioh beeswax is put; and is especially useful 
to electricians as an insulator. Until 1889, 
when deposits were found in Utah, our supplies 
had come exclusively from Galicia, but now % 
fresh deposit has been found in Southern 
Oregon. The new wax is of a yellowish. white 
= and burns with a dense emoke but ro 
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LOVE’S FAITH AND LOVE’S 
REWARD. 
| ecm = 
CHAPTER I. 


Notumxe could be more deselate than the 
appearance of the Icklesworth barracks, and 
nothing more unlevely. Three sides of a great 
square were deveted to the men and horses, 
the fourth formed the officers’ quarters, and 
the centre of the square was simply a barren 
waste, once supposed to have been grass. 

There was not a tree or shrub to relieve the 
dead level, or in any way screen from view 
those hideous red ereetions which served as 
homes to 80 many men, 

Yet Isklesworth was undeniably proud of 
its barracks, and between the worthy civilians 
= the soldiery there existed a very friendly 
eeling, 

But never, they declared, had they wel- 
comed such a generally well-condacted 
— as the Fortieth Battery into their 
m 


It consisted chiefly of very yourg men of & 
Superior stamp, who from one cause or 
another had embraced a soldier's career, more 
a8 & means of living decently, than from actual 
love of the service. 

On a broiling day in July a dozen men sat 
together in one of the long gaunt rooms, work 
being over for the while. Three or four were 
play g cards, one was engaged in fashioning 
& picture frame, whilst in a remote corner a 
man was seated upon his bed, apparently 
absorbed in a book. 

Above all the other beds were hung photo- 
graphs of its owners’ friends or relatives. It 
Was noticeable that the reader alone possessed 
none of these reminders of dear oner. 

Az he sat there he seemed quite regardless 





of the racket and Jaughter, and it was not 
until a mischievous comrade hurled a frag- 
ment of the picture frame at him, that he 
looked up. 

‘‘ What is it? Did you speak?” he asked, 
in low and refined tones, that had an element 
of weariness in them, 

‘‘ Did you speak?’ mimicked the aggressor, 
good temperedly. ‘‘I say, you fellows, the 
Dake is growing deaf as well as blind. He'll 
be applying for a pension shortly. Honour 
bright, Dake, we were talking of the Major's 
queer dislike to you. I believe he'd sacrifice 
half a ae dp | to see you in disgrace.” 

Through all the weariness of the proud face 
there gleamed a strong disdain ; and when he 
— again there was & suppressed wrath in 


“He takes advantage of our relative posi- 
tions. Asa man my instinct is to knock him 
down; but private soldiers are not supposed 
to be men, nothing but machines, incapable of 
feeling insult, though many a time Hendry 
has done his best to goad me into strikin 
him; but he shall not have that satisfaction,’ 
and his eyes gleamed fiercely, for all that his 
tone was so quiet. 

** Go it, old boy!” cried another. “ Silence! 
you fellows. It isn’t often the Dake favours 
us with a speech.” 

Bat the man on the bed answered,— 

*'T have done; where is the use of disouss- 
ing such matters, It does not help us,” and 
he returned once more to his book, whilst hia 
companions continued discussing the obnox- 
ious Major to their hearts’ content. 

‘** Did any one see him after parade?” asked 
one. “ By Jove! it wasa treat. I never saw 
him quite so high and mighty before. He had 
some friends with him; a deuced pretty girl, 
but just a trifle too pale. He was walking 
with her, and Lieutenant Whiston followed 
— an old chap I should think is her 

ather.”’ 





you !’’ CRIED MsBGEBY, 4S SHE SANE UPON THE SEAT SUBRCUNDING THE POPLAB,] 


He’s a jolly good fellow, and can give the 
Major a good start in looks,” aaid anovher. 
‘Christopher, I would not be the woman 
Hendry marries for a thamping pension,” 

“* Who says Old Surly thinks of marrying? 
He likes his freedom far too well.” 

‘* I wouldn't be too sure of that, Nuttall (the 
Major's valet), told me his master made quite 
@ fool of himself over this very young lady six 
months ago. He met her at Portsmouth; but 
for the lifs of me I can’t remember her name ; 
and the old man brought her to Ickleaworth 
jast because Old Sorly asked him. They are 
to lunch with him to-morrow, s0 you'll have a 
chanee of seeing her. She is well worth look- 
ing at, and I wish her something better than 
marriage with Hendry.” 

The Dake laid aside his book. This gossip 
did not interest him. He was weary of tke 
barracks, weary of hearing his enemy dis- 
cussed, weary of everything. He had still an 
hour or two at his disposal, and calling a little 
yellow dog, which was the pet of the barracks, 
he went out into the hot afternoon. No one 
attempted to stay him, 

‘The Duke has got one of hia moods on,'” 
remarked a young fellow, and not another 
word was spoken on the subject, ‘ the Dake’s 
moods being respected.” 

Noone knew who he was, what stress of 
fortune had driven him to cast in his lot with 
men who were s0 palpably his inferiors. He 
had enlisted as John Smith, bat thie was felt 
by all to be only a convenient alias. He never 
spoke of himself, his old life, or his friends, 
He was @ living mystery to them all. 

Taciturn and grave beyond his twenty- 
seven years, he came and went amongst them, 
and despite the mystery surrounding him 
and the gravity of his manner, he was & 
favourite with men and cfiicers alike, with 
the one exception of the Major. 

He had been with the battery two years, 
and in all that time had not been convicted 


“Why don’t Whiston ont Od Sarly out? H even of the mont trivia! offence. In all that 
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time, in his quiet way, he had set himself to 
befriend others 

They called him the Dake, partly because 
one young fellow saw or fancied he saw some 
likeness between him and the Dake of Wel- 
lington, and parély beaause of a certain air of 
breeding which could not be hidden or dis- 
guised. 

Io was his very popularity which first 
created dislike for him in Mejor Hendry’s 
irascible and jealoca heart. What right had 
& privates to command s0 much esteem and 
liking ? 

Then, too, the Dake, although sorupulously 
respectfal, had a way of making him (the 
Major) fcel excescively small, To a man of 
his disposition this way sn unpardonable 
offences. Te crown the Dake’s misdemeanours, 
hs had been highly commended by the 
Colonel, 

‘* You have a splendid fellow there, Hen- 
dry,’’ he said, “ he is a thoroughbred |" 

‘‘ Too thoroughbred," snapped Hendry, ‘I 
devesay he is some scoundrel who hag loss 
saste by his own misdeeds. Family won't 
beve anything farther to do with him.” 

‘* He doesn't look like a scoundrel. He bag 
a fine face; he ia jast the sors of man heroes 
are made of. I prophesy rapid promotion for 
bim." 

The Dake had heard these words accident- 
ally. He thought of them now with a bitter 
emile, 

“If it rested with Hendry promotion would 
boa slow enough, Heaven knows! And do I 
sare for it? I am lost to the world, why 
should I try in any way to win back its 
ssicom? What ae fool, what a blind fool I 
have been to myself! And she—doeg she for- 
get—or sometimes do I cross her memory to 
gadden her gentle hears? Not that! not that! 
Les all the pain bs mine. I deserve is all.” 
His head drooped iow, and the dog with a 
whine licked his hand. *“ Poor old chap!" 
he said, * poor old Ginger! In all the world 
X have no friend but you! They are lost—all 
loss—by my own mad folly. That isa the 
bitterest reflection of all!’’ 

And then he tried to think of other things; 
Dut his mind would reveré to the past, and he 
saw how, step by step, he had trodden an 
alluring way until it terminated in his own 
on and brought pain to those he held 

ear. 

With the gloom deepening in his eyes he 
teturned to she barracks, the old weariness 
upon his face and his mien, 

The next morning, he in common with the 
other drivers, and wearing hia stable dress, was 
attending to his two horses, when they heard 
the Major’s voice outside inviting someone to 
euter; another voice (Lieutenant Whiston'e) 
added,— 

‘And you must really see Driver Smith’s 
animals. They are a credit to him, and fall 
. the most comical tricks which he has taught 

em.” 

‘*He might be better occupied,” retoriel 
the senior officer, and then the half-door was 
swung open and he entered, followed by a 
lady and Whiston. 

The man nearest “the Duke" heard a 
quiok, half-smothered groan, and saw his face 
pale through all his tan; the next moment he 
was quite steady and pursuing his task, only 
his face was averted. 

A soft sweet voice made pleasant music as 
she girl patted the animals nearest her, and 
commented on their splendid condition. 

‘*And which are thoss you wish me to 
see ?”’ she added, turning towards Whiston. 

The Major broke in quickly,— 

** Smith, bring Jill here,"’ 

Just @ moment the man hesitated, then he 
slipped the bolt from the stanchion and 
brought the mare forward. He was very 
white and sterp, and his eyes had the look of 
an animal at bay, The girl did not so mach 
@3 glance at him until she had duly com- 
mended the horse, then as her eyes travelled 
slowly to his face ehe threw out her arms 
with a wild ory, 





“Ah!” 

Tae man never moved. He saw the Major 
bend solicitously over her, for a moment he 
thought she must faint—for a moment he 
seemed to bear all the agony of a life-timo. 
He knew too that ourious glances were 
levelled at him. What did he care? Would 
she tell them all the trath? Would she feign 
forgetfalness of him? With one supreme 
effort she controlled herself to spsak,. 

‘Forgive me!” she said, with a pretty 
pathetio smile, lifting her wistfal eyes to the 
Major's. “I was started by—by this soldier's 
extraordinary likeness to a friend we loat long 
ago.” 

She was trembling so that she could hardly 
stand; and the Msjor's suspicious gaze never 
lefs her face, 

“Is is very unfortunate,” he said. ‘ Let 
me take you out into the open, I am sorry 
you should have been so unnecessarily dis- 
tarbed.” 

“She permitted him to draw her hand 
within his arm, to lead her to the door; then 
she looked back a moment at that silent 
figure, the stern face set in its agony, and 
there were tears in her eyes, 

When she had gone not a word was spoken 
by any of the men—each finished his task in 
utter silence ; but when they gained their own 
rooms tongues ran on apace. 

The Dake was not there to restrain them. 
They would not have hart him bya single 
comment or question, but nono the less each 
knew a page of his past life had been turned 
back, and the shock to him had boen great. 

Dinner was served at half-past twelve, and 
he went to it with scarcely any perceptible 
trace of emotion. He only seemed a little 
more weary, and beneath the tan hia faces was 
@ trifle paler. 

No one referred to the Major's visitor, Each 
talked of this and that with a certain forcad 
hilarity. 

‘For so help me, Diok,’’ remarked ove, ‘1 
believe she used to be hia girl, and he Icat her 
as he’s lost everything eize. His face was 
awfal when he first saw her standing there— 
and hera! well, I can’t tell you how is locked! 
I wonder what he did to make hia friends cast 
him off?” 

A satarnine-lookiog young fellow rejoined 
sharply,— 

‘* Possibly nothing. Perhaps the governor 
gave him a stepmother who did not approve 
of him, Perhaps he was left an orphan, and 
an unole reared him in luxury until he wearied 
of him, then kicked him ont—thast was my 
case, Oh!” with a sooffing laugh, “ you need 
not be an irreclaimable blackguard to qualify 
yourself for the army.”’ 

In the meanwhile the Msjor had conveyed 
the girl baok to the officers’ quarters, Oa the 
steps a white bearded gentleman met them and 
buttonholed the lieutenant thus giving Hen. 
dry the opportunity he desired of questioning 

companion. 

‘* What do you know of John Smitb, Miss 
Neville?" he asked, suspiciously. 

“TI know nothing of John Smitb,’”’ she 
answered, in a very low voice. ‘' Who is he?” 

‘‘ That is precisely what I wish to know; I 
thought that you coald tell me; your agitation 
at seeing him this morning induced me to 
believe that you were acquaintances—though 
that Miss Neville and a private soldier should 
by any means have known each other is won- 
derfal to me,” 

Bhe looked at him steadily. 

TI was foolishly startled by a chance like- 
ness!” she said; the colour was high in her 
cheeks, and her voice was not free from 
anger. 

He hastened to apologise, bat she scarcely 
seemed to hear him as she waited for her 
father and Whiston to join them. The hot 
sun smote down upon her as she stood there 
in the hall, and bathed her lithe young form 
in a golden glory, Her small flower-like face 
had an air of langour, and the shadows lay 
deep in the beautifal brown eyes. Little ten- 
Grila of brown hair curled beneath the broad 


hat abe wore, shading her forehead, escaping 
from their bands to wander over the whiteness 
cf her slender throat; and more than ong 
man there found her passing fair to look npox. 
Bat she—she thought only of one who migh} 
not share this entertainment given in her 
honour (who might have no word for her), the 
disowned, dishonoured scion of a prond race, 

“T think, my dear,” her father remarked 
in his feeble way, ‘‘that you are not quite 
yourself; you should not have gone out ia the 
heat of the day.” 

‘‘Té wag rather trying,” she answered, and 
then seeing Hendry’s keen little eyes upon 
her, she added, bravely, ‘‘and I recsived 
quite a shock, Major Hendry brought a man 
to my notice so like the dear friend we lost 
two years ago, that I was a trifle unnerved 
and quite spoiled our morning!’’ She smiled 
very prettily at Hendry as she spoke, bas 
Whiston saw the old man’s brow darken as 
mention of that old friend, and there was a 
strange look in her eyes. 

“By Jove!” he thought, “if she is acting 
she ia acting splendidly.” 

‘* Margery is such a loyal friend,” remarked 
Mr. Neville, ‘she never forgets an old com. 
rade. And the poor fellow she speaks of came 
to a very tragic end,” by which he conveyed, 
as he intended to, that the “poor fellow" 
had met with a violent death; bat be con- 
vinced neither Hendry nor Whiston of thie. 
Mies Neville herself ssid no more on the 
subject, and the conversation, passing into 
other channels, became lively and animated. 
Bat when the guests were gone the Major 
turned his frowning face towards hia janior 
officer, 

“You know, Whiston, all that nonsens2 
about a lost friend is utter rot. The Nevilies 
have known John Smith under a differen’ 
name and in a different position. Possibly 
he once aspired to Mies Neville’sband. Now 
I want to know for what crime he was kicked 
out of society, and why his friends profess tc 
believe him dead. If he had not committed 
some unpardonable act, Miss Neville never 
would have ignored him as she did. She has 
a kind heart, and would not willingly hur: 
any creature.” ‘Then he tugged viciously at 
his iron. grey moustache. ‘‘ Look here, 
Whiaton, I am going to marry Misa Margery 
Neville, but firat I am going to find out all 
she knows about Smith, and why she was co 
awfally upset at sight of him. You under- 
stand?"’ 

“I understand,” answered the younger 
man, ooldly. ‘Miss Neville is very unfor- 
suuate to have incurred your distrust,’’ and he 
left the Major to ponder over his words. 





CHAPTER It, 


Ir had been raining all day; bat now, 
though the sky was leaden and the air heavy 
and damp, the rain had ceased, and Harold 
Whiston was not ill pleased to leave the 
barracks behind. He passed the sentrics, 
went down the ill-kept path and out into the 
quiet, quaint, old street beyond, humming 4 
song in the lightness of his heart, for he wad 

ing to the lady of hia choice—*‘ the prettiest, 
Soakat girl in all Icklesworth,” as he mez- 
tally described her. 

He was startled when & woman's figure, 
enveloped in a hood and cloak, issued from & 
dark nook, and a soft voice accosted him by 
name, 

He turned sharply. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Whiston, I must speak to 
you,” and then as he paused, a little annoyed 
and a great deal surprised, the lamp light fell 
fall upon the face of M Neville, He 
hastened to 8 ise for not recognising her, 


but she broke in hurriedly. 

“ How should you know me, disguised a1 I 
am; butI have been waiting here more than 
an hour in the hope of seeing you, because I 
believe that you are a kind and honourable 





gentleman, and will help me if you oan.” 
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‘* Walk on beside me, and talk as you go; I 
qill help you if it is in my power.” 

“Ob, I cannot thank you sovfficiently for 
that promise,” she answered, & sob catching 
her breath, ‘‘I bave been so wretched and 
so tossed about with doubis and fears, and 
there was no one in whom [ could confide. 
Try not to think me bold or unwomanly. I 
am acting a8 I do, because no other course is 
lef open to me, Lisutenant Whiston, will 

ou help me to see John Smith?” 

He stood quite still, looking down at that 
pure and pleading face pitifally. 

“You must remember,” he eaid, gravely, 
‘t] know nothing of the man’s past life. 
Wiil you, on your honour, assure me, Miss 
Noville, that there is no just cause why euch 
5 meeting shouid not take place, and that no 
evil will come to you from it?” 

In her eagerneas she clasped her little hands 
spout his arm. 

“Nothing but good can result from onr 
meeting. It is two long years since he went 
away, and we had almost learned to believe 
him dead. See, I will trust you all I oan; 
hia name I will nos reveal, until be himeelf 
gives me permission. But two years ago we 
were all bat betrothed lovers; then—then 
gomething happened, and though he was 
only foolish and not criminal, his father cast 
iim off, and mine forbade me to think of him 
any more. Asif one could forget! Ob! ba 
kind to me now, and let me see him that I 
may say Some comforting word to him—may 
show him that a girl's heart is not the fiokle, 
weak thing he has grown to believe it.” 

‘Misa Neville, I don’t know what to do, 
Iam so sorry.” 

“ You promiaed to help me. You will help 
me! With all my breaking heart I pray you 
do noé fail me now.” 

“ But,’ he urged, “ your duty to the Major; 
it is said you are to marry him.” 

She made a gesture of negation. 

*' T shall never marry any man but one."’ 

“And he ia a private soldier, you a lady.” 

“ By birth he is my superior. If he were 
not I should care lesa than nothing so that he 
loved me. Will you bring him to me, or have 
I humbled myself in vain?” 

“No. He is off duty, I will see that you 
have your wieh; bat for your own sake, Miss 
Neville, do nothing rashly, you are ao young.” 

Bhe laughed bitterly, as the hood fell back 
from her pretty face, showing it white and 
Strained, 

“T am not young in suffering,” she said ; 
and then she added quickly, ‘* Thank you for 
your patience and your goodness. Will you 
tell him I waiting for him at the beginning of 
the Ioklesworth-road, just under the big 
poplar?” 

“Bat you cannot go there alone. It isa 
good ten minutes’ walk, and through the lone- 
liest part of the town.” 

“T am not afraid,” she answered, as she 
turned to go, “and I am not ungratefal to 
you,’ 

‘Let there be no question of gratitude 
between us; and with me your secret is safe.’’ 

Then he was gone, and she went swiftly as 
& shadow up the ill-lit streets. But quick as 
she was, the man following her was quicker 
still; and overtaking her before she reached 
the poplar, he spoke her name in hoarse and 
heavy accents. 

‘Margery! itis I!” 

She turned to him with her tender face 
aglow with love, her littie hands outstretched ; 
but he, with a groan, refased to kiss the one 
or clasp the other, 

“ Vincent,” she said, her pretty voice all 
shaken and out of tune, “have you nothing to 
tell me?” 

“Yes,” he answered, heavily. “I am the 
most miserable wretch under the sun. Mar- 

ry! Margery! why did you find me? Why 
oar send me go kind and forgiving a mes- 

“Tcould not go away without seeing you. 
I was eo startled and—and so unhappy yester- 


day, I could find no word to say to you; and « against your words and looks.” 








I was afraid of hurting you. Bat I had not 
forgotten you; I never oan forget. Vincent, 
is there no return for you?" and still she 
beld her hands to him; still he would not, er 
dared not take them. 

‘There is no return, You know my father 
and his inexorable will; you know my wild 
folly. Great Heavens! Margery, I am mad 
when I remember what I have lost.” 

‘Not lost—or if lost, but for # little while. 
There musi be happier days in store for you 
and for us ali. Let me go to your father; he 
will hear me!” 

‘* No,” he interrupted quickly, ‘I will never 
retarn like the prodigal son. I have enough 
pride left yet to save ma from such gross sub 
mission. Dear little Margery, it is all over 
for me; and you, sweet and true, must learn 
to forget me, as others have forgotten, I 
deserve ié all,” 

Bhe sank upon the seat surroundiog the 
poplar, and said, almost with # ory,— 

‘Oh! let me help you! Your father loves 
me; he will listen to me. For his sake, for 
our sakes, let me speak," 

‘Not even for your sake, Margery. ‘There 
ia not one of you who ooald trust to my 
promise’, although, as Heaven is my witness, 
I have never transgressed since the bitter day 
my father disowned me. Little one, it may 
bs we shall never mest again, Iam trying to 
exchange into another battery; I shall hope 
more than ever now for success, because the 
battery sails for India in a few weeks, and I 
shall be utterly ous off from the old life.’’ 

She drew her breath sharply. 

“India! And for long?” 

‘“‘ Bix years; and I hope I may never roturn, 
Margery, once I dreamed a beantiful dream, 
which but for my own madness might have 
grown (might, not would, I say) into a beanti- 
fal reality. 
know that what I hoped and longed for, now 
oan never be; and so, I say again, blot me 
ous of your life, give some more worthy man 
the treasure of your love.”’ 


gently into hia arms; he bent his agonised face 
upon hers, and kissed the cold lips once; then 
be set heraside, ‘ Let us go," he said, and 
she, weeping ~vildly, turned with him towards 
the town. Not far from the barracks she 
paused. 

‘Come no nearer the hotel,” she said. ‘I 
am quite safe now. Good-bye, and I cannos 
say forges me! no, no! remember me aati! 
your heart compels your return, Good-bye, 
and Heaven bless you!” and before he couid 
reply she had flitted away, bus not on- 
observed. 

Major Hendry had seen that parting, had 
recognised ‘the Duke,” and was prepared to 
swear to the identity of his companion, 

‘' Now, what the deuce does that mean? " he 
thought. ‘' By Jove! that fellow sha'i cuffer yet 
for hia ingolonce. As for her, her little escapade 
gives me some power over her. She would 
hardly care for the old man to hear of it,”’ and 
then, acting upon a sudden resolve, he followed 
the girl slowly to the hotel, presenting bimeelf 
there abot: five minutes nfter her arrival, To 
bis pleasure hs found her alone. Mr. Neville 
Was dining out, which explained Margery’ 
unwonted freedom of action. 

She was very pale, and her lids were swollen 
and heavy with weeping; but she met Hendry 
with the eazy grace he had go long and vainly 
admired ; only he saw that she was very care- 
j}ful to Keep as much as possible in the 
) shadows. 

* Tamalraid you are disappointed not to 
find pups at home,” she said, sinking back 
into her chair. ‘ He is spending she evening 
with friends,” 

‘' That explains why you were out so late—- 





Bat I am wakened now, end I: 


; and in unsnitahle company,” he said, biaatly. 
‘‘ Miss Neville, I came here solely to see and 
‘remonatrate with you.” 
| §She started and seemed about to speak, but 
either feared ber voice would fail her, or would 
not give hima the pocr satisfaction o? seeing she 
was disturbed by his words, and he was fain 
!#0 go on, 





She caught his toil-worn hands in hers, and| ‘ As# man cf the world, I know far better 
bowed her face upon them, and he felt her than you can imagine how is would condemn 
teara warm upon them, as he fought with that your conduct of to-night, and I tell you 
mad desire to catch her to his heart and hold candid!y, Miss Neville, were you other than 
her there against all the world. yourself, the csteem I have for you would 

‘I loved you truly, darling, first and last; suffer eadly, through the knowledge that has 
but I never can lift myself again to my old come to ms.” 
level, and so for your sake it must be good-! She lifted her head prondly then, and her 
bye." | eyes looked ctraight into his. 

The tender face lifted so suddenly wad | “You have no right to constitute yourself 
Stained with bitter tears, ;my jadge or mentor!" she said, a touch of 

‘* Must you leave me? I did not think eo scorn in her low voice; ‘but having gone 80 
plainly to show my love, but long agc—oh, so far, you must tell me of what I stand 
long ago, Vincent—I knew that you loved me, accused,” : 
and so now I am not ashamed to confeeshow| ‘‘ Of stealing out like a servant-girl to meet 
dearly I have cherished your memory, how & lover who dares nos openly declare himself— 
earnestly I have prayed for your return, For who is co much your inferior socially that 
my sake will you come home?" you dare not openly confess your attachment. 

“For your sake, no! My father is implac- | I would not be hard upon you. You are young, 
able, and I—I am a soldier of fortune, and girls have queer fancies, but I will not 
Margery, it must be good-bye, and may allow youto keep assignations with a wretch 
Heaven give you all the happiness I can wish who shelters bimeelf under an alias.” 
for you. I would rather you said nothing to; She rose then, drawing her slight young 
my father of my position, Let him forges me, figure toitafull height. te 
as others have forgotten, and be happy.” ** Will not?” she said, in soft, cold tones. 

*6 And you will not communicate with me? |‘ Msjor Hendry, you forget yourself. My 
Not ever any more?”’ father ia the only person who has any right 

“No; when you say good-bye to-night, thin’: of control over me. And when you speak of— 
you have taken farewell of your dead—I am of John Smith in such unmeasured terms of 
not worth a tear ora thought. You will be cpprobriam you forfeit all claim to my re- 
happiest in forgetting me.” i gard,” vag 

She rose then and confronted him. Her very quietude but made the cholerio 

“TI knew how this interview must end,” she man more farions. 
said, in a strange voice,‘ and yet I felt I; ‘‘ You lied to me yesterday,” he said, 
must endare the sgony of it all, jast for the coarsely. ‘ You professed that this lover of 
mere hope of turning you from your fixed whom you are so proud, was bat the doppel- 
resolve. I¢ must be as you wish; but if only ganger of an old friend who came to & tragic 
you trusted yourself and me more! ” _end. He is one and the same man.’ 

Then slowly her hands stole up untilthey| ‘' Yes,” she answered, steadily, ‘‘he is the 
rested upon his shoulders; and asthe man re. same man, Bat it was my father who made 
cognised all he had lost, as he looked into the you believe him dead—as we ourselves had 


bY seeohing face, all his heart failed almoet believed.” 
him. eases 4 = So quiet she was, s0 white and cold and 


‘“* Heaven help me!’ he groaned. ‘' One kias, ‘proud as she stood confronting him without 
I am not proof a hint of fear in her bearing—there was more 
He took her , in this girl than he had believed. 


Margery, then let me go, 
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And when he found she was as brave as she 
was beautifal and gracious he but longed the 
more to call her wife. He drew closer to her. 
He would have taken her little slender band 
in his, but she repulsed him by the slightest 
and most scornful of gesturss. He had spoken 
ill of the man she loved; jast now she had 
no pity for him. 

“ 7 ~<¥ he _—~™ Iam —_ to — 
and forgive your little vagaries if you w 

romise never to see or communicate with 

mith again, and will give yourself to me. 
You oan’t possibly msrry a private soldier, 
and I am able and willing to keep you 
luxuriously. I will even leave the army if 
you will only aay ‘yes’ to my pleading—if 
not——”’ and he panaeé significantly. 

Her eyes flashed as they met bis. 

“If not?" she questioned, 

“I shall inform Mr. Neville of what I have 
seen, and the brute who has made you forget- 
fal of your dignity and good name shall not 


escape my anger.” 
«Yo bay on +,” she answered, 


a are not omni 

haughtily, “and I it difficult to believe 
that one who is a gentleman by birth and 
education should have none bat savage in- 
stincts. You have stooped to threaten me, 
you have hinted at revenge on an innocent 
man who has had the misfortune to cross 
your path—and I bid you do your worst, 
believing in its own good time Heaven will 
he)p us both.” 

Her voice so softened at the close of her 
speech, her eyes so brightened Hendry knew 
that her thoughts had flown to “ the Dake,” 
and was doubly incensed. 

With more violence than he guessed, he 
caught and held her wrist. 

‘You will bring trouble on yourself,” he 
said, hoarsely, ‘‘and you will pay dearly for 
your insolence and cruelty—when you are my 
wife—and that will come soon. Be mercifal 
to me now, that I may not avenge my wrongs 
in the near fature.” 

She wrenched herself from his hold. A 
little bitter smile was curving her lips ss she 
held her hands towards the light—there were 
purple marks on the slender white wrists, 

“ Look,” she said, mockingly (and in this 
mood she hardly knew herself), ** look at the 
marks of your affection! If you treat me 
thus ~~ you would beat me after mar. 
riage!" 

He was angry with her and ashamed of 
himeelf as he muttered, — 

“You provoked me to it; but I will save 
and win you in spite of yourself. To morrow 
I will make all known to your father.” 

‘* That is as you please; and now I would 
be glad if you would leave me,’ and with a 
heart fall of anger and bitterness he went, 


OHAPTER IiIl. 


Mason Henpay was not quite prepared for 
Margery’s next move. Seeing her so gentle 
to her father always he believed that she stood 
in some fear of him, and would fain hide her 
escapade from him. 

Bat she loved him with a protecting, haif- 
maternal love, and though Mr. Neville was 
weak and often queralous, it was not possible 
for him to be harsh to any living creature, 
especially to Margery, his beloved daughter. 

He was not sarprised to find her waiting up 
for him on his return, It was her constant 
study to minister to his pleasure, and she 
knew it pleased him to see her smile her wel. 
come as he entered, Bat as he peered with 
his faded blue eyes into her face he exclaimed 
at her unwonted pallor and questioned 
anxiously if she were quite well. 

‘Well enongh in body, dear,” she said, 
gently, as she drew up a chair for him and 
reated herself on the rug at his feet; ‘bat I 
am heartsick and anxious, and so, dear, I 
come to you for help.” 

She wes always the one to advise or assist, 


but in her love for him she would always per- | Hendry, qaiokly. 





sist in giving bim the glory until in many’ Soldiers, you know, bave hard.and-fast rules, 
cases folks believed her, and said what anj|and cannot indulge like civilians. The fact is, 
enviable gitl Mies Neville was to have so good; Neville, I have called upon rather aon- 
and wise a father. pleasant business.” 

Now as he gently smoothed her soft hair he} The cider man looked nervous, aa he applied 
said, plaintively,— himeelf with unwonted vigour to the ham and 

‘*Heartsick and anxious, Margerv, and, eggs. 
why? You must tell me al), and les me hear} “I'm # to hear that, Hendry. I hate 
how I can make you happy.” anything disagreeable. Can’s you let the 

So she told him all her story, he interrcpt- | matter drop?’ 
ing with querulous complainings that she; ‘ No; and as it concerns your daughter, you 
man she loved should again have crossed their cannot afford to do so either. Do you know 
path ; and when she had ended he said,— that she ia in the habit of meeting clandes. 

** Margery, I can’t consent to receive him. | tinely a private of my regimen}? "’ 

You know, my dearest, that we are poor; Mr. Neville stared at him in weak surpriae ; 
people, and that when I am gone the old, he came of an ancient and honourable race, 
house must go too, and there will be nothing | and even in his feeble nature there lurked a 
left you save the most meagre annuity, I dormant pride. 

want to see you happily married then I shall} “You forget you are addressing her 
be content to die. My dear, you are so young! father,” he said, with an assamption of 
that forgetfalnesa ought to be easy to you.|dignity. ‘You may believe ill of my 
and he is not worthy of you. If his own; danghter, but I never shall! Look here, 
father cast him off, how shall I give you into; Hendry, what you have told me is not nes 
his a Why cannot you think kindly | to me; Margery herself confessed the whole 
of Major Hendry? He is an honourable and | truth to me last night. The soldier of whom 
generous man.”’ you speak is her equal, if not her superior, by 

“He is neither!” she retorted quickly. | birth; but he was wild and foolish, only my 
* Bat for hia threats, I would not have troubled girl would never believe that. From his 
you with my griefs, He thought to cow mej youth he had been spoiled (being an only 
when he declared he would tell you all the child), but he was generous and honorable, and 
story—but I was not afraid—I could trust to; we being near ntighbours, my girl was con- 
your love and forbearance. And now I want stantly thrown into his society. He is seven 
you to promise me two things—yon have never | years her senior, bus even when a boy of 
yet broken your word to me, dear, and I twelve he would leave his sports to amuse 
know you never will.” her. 

‘You may trust me,” he said, the teara; ‘ They grew up as brother and sister, but 
standing in his short-sighted eyes, for indeed, | as ery came nearer to womanhood, we 
this little lacs of his was dearer to him than hoped they might some day be nearer and 
all the world beside. dearer to each other. Then he—the lad, 

“ First,” she began, laying her cheek | havin finiahed his university career, went 
against his knee, ‘‘ you must promise to tell /@ ; he visited all the leading watering. 
no one who Vincent really is, until he gives and gambling-places abroad, and at Monte 
consent. Think how terribly cruel his Carlo he his fate. Even whilet at 
position would be if the truth were known— Oxford his father had occasion to complain of 
you agree to that?” his heavy losses, bat once freed from all re- 

‘Yes, yes! oh, of course. I am not even straint, he gambled so recklessly that even the 
to tell Hendry ?”’ ample fortune inherited from his mother was 

“Certainly not; he is to know nothing! quickly lost. 
until I have seen Vincent's father, and then} ‘ Tnen he came home, repentant enough, it 
dear (here she quite hid her flashed face from | ig true, but his father who was jastly incensed, 
him), if he will forgive and receive him again, ' cast him off utterly and for ever. He dis- 
will you let us be happy together?” sppeared from our midst without a good-bye 

Mr. Neville's face grew very grave. to any of his old friends; and Margery, gir!- 

“Ia all your life, Margery dear, I have like, blamed all who condemned him. As for 
never said you nay ; but I am afraid to trast me, I fally thought he had taken his life in 8 
your future to his keeping.” fis of frenzy—but finding he still lives, and 

“ He was tempted and felJ,” she answered, | hoping his reformation is real, I have pro- 
her voice fall of tears, ‘‘and to sin ia homan! mised my child that if hia father proves 
but he has repented, and he will not fall) merciful I will place no obstacle in the way of 
again. Promise me, as you love me, that if their union; and 1 must beg of you not to 
he is recalled, you will not say ‘no’ to our speak of Margery in any terms bat those of 
mutual prayer.” respect.” 

“I promise,” he answered, kissing her;/ The Major's face was black as a thander- 
‘but he comes of an unforgiving race, he oloud. 
never will be pardoned. You had better think} ‘ You are mad,” he said, “to trust any 
of Hendry ; he is madly devoted to you, and’ girl to such a roué ! Give her to me, and I will 








he is a man of substance.” guard her carefally as you yourself mighi 
Margery moved impaticntly, es 
* Do not speak of him to me again. Ihate| ‘I oannot force Margery's inolinations. It 


him ! and, dear, when can we gohome? If we! you win it must be by your own efforts—and 
delay long Vincent will be beyond our help. ' she is not easy to move.” 
He is trying to exchange into another battery; The Major ignored this speech as he asked, 
that is ordered to sail for India in less thana| “ Who is this fellow?” 
month.” ‘TI am bound by a promigze not to tell, You 

In his heart Mr. Neville wished that he had ' must not press me farther, Hendry.” 
sailed weeks ago, bat he did not say this;| ‘As you will; bat you do not forbid me to 
he had such a nervous horror of hurting any farther my own cause after my own fashion? 
creature, so he answered quickly,— I know this man as you can never do; I have 

“ We will go to morrow, if you like; there daily and hourly opportunities of studying his 
is nothing to stay for now,” to himeelf he! character, and I am ready to swear, it you like, 
thought, ‘I may avoid an interview with!shat hie reformation is all a mytb, only 
Hendry ; he's sure to ont up rough, and I hate! experience has taught him how to conceal his 
uppleasant scenes.’ vices.” 

Bat the Major called quite early in the} “That may be; but there never was % 
morning, in fact whilet Mr, Neville was ;franker, more generous fellow than Vincent 
taking his solitary breakfast, for he, unlike (anconsciously letting the name slip, and the 
Margery, was a late riser. Major made a mental note of it, he was only 

“Sit down, sit down,” he said, cordially, | wild and foolish like heaps of young men, and 
‘you are an early visitor—you have not/his father was uncommonly hard upon him, 
breakfasted yet—let me order——” A nice lad! a nice lad! bat, as you say, 

“Nothing for me, thanks," Hendry, I can’t let my girl marry o ge onl 
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“I have been op hours.’ and then Margery entered. One swif 
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at her face was proof positive to her father 


that she had heard his concluding words; 
bat it told Hendry nothing. 

She was pale, it is true, but her eyes were 
bright, and the primrose gown she wore was 
well calculated to add to her many charms, 
She had been walking and her hands were 
filled with wild flowers, which, perhaps, was 
the reason she could not take the one the 
Major extended. 

“[ went farther than I intended,’’ she said, 
addressing Mr. Neville. ‘‘The morning was 
so fresh and beaantifal, and I saw so much to 
interest me that I forgot how quickly the 
time paseed ;”’ all the while she was busily 
arranging the flowers in the hideous vases 
which adorned the mantel and side boards ; 
she never once glanced at her elderly suitor, 
and he chafed under her treatment. Oh, she 
should suffer sorely some day—some day! for 
all the slights she bad put upon him. Bas 
now he schooled himself to speak calmly and 
quietly. 

“You are fond of solitary rambles?" and 
there was a spice of malice in her glance as 
she answered, — 

‘ T am vain enough to prefer my own society, 
on most occasions, to that of my friends or 
acquaintances, and father is good enough to 
indulge my whima and fancies.” 

“He indalges them too far," retorted 
Hendry, roughly, and with his fase flashed 
crimson. “Ia is not well for young girls to 
come and go at will.” 

She had her arm aboué her father’s 
shoulders, she laughed lightly as she shot a 
bright glance of deflance at him from her 
ooign of vantage. 

“Bo long as father approves my actions I 
am content,” she answered, ‘‘and we have no 
secrets from each other. Then, as & rule, an 
Englishman givea every woman her proper 
measure of respect, so that there is small need 
30 curtail my freedom.” 

It waa not a pleasant visit by any means 
that the Major made that morning. Mar. 
gery, knowing her father’s weakness, would 
n0t leave the two men together, and Hendry 
had the satisfaction of seeing that where she 
led her father followsd. 

“Confound her!" he said to himself 
savagely, as he strode towards the barracks, 
‘she has more cunning than I believed; she 
oan make that old fool dance to any tune!” 
and his nature was too coarse and gross to 
guess that the only arts Margery used were 
those which love—and loye alone—had taughs 
her; and though in his own cold, matter-of- 
fact way he desired her, he could not under- 
stand that trae love gives strength to the 


timid, hope to the despairing, life to the heart } 


balf-dead with woe. In the days immediately 
following he was easentially bratal to ‘‘ the 
Dake; ” nothing he did was right ; it delighted 
Hendry to see the hot blood flame into the 
worn cheekg, and the fire leap up into the 
sombre, wi eyes. 

“T'll goad him to it," he eaid, again and 
&gain to himaelf,. ‘I'll degrade and ruin him 
before her eyes. I will so insult him that he 
will strike me—and then for my revenge. 
Neville called him Vincent—is that his 
Obriatian or surname? He says he was a near 
neighbour, that they were like brother and 
sister! Well, I am on the right track now; 
T'll know for certain of what crime her lover 
was guilty, and I'll use my knowledge too to 
Punieh him and reduce her to my will; what 
& fool I was to forget that Shater hails from 
Haredell. I'll write him to night, and dis. 
cover all shat there is to discover concerning 
the man of many names; the ball is at my 
feet, and I swear I will win.” 

He went at once to his club, and there he 
Wrote the friend he had so long forgotten, 
ns news of the Haredell society, 


a— 
“I shall be glad if you will answer by 
return, as I have a particular reason for 
drawing thus upon your friendship, I have 


met some charmi 
Sou sedtested Fear an 





family has invited ; 00 


me to visit them at their own residence. Are 
there many good houses round you? Tae 
country is insufferable without them; and, 
by the way, can you tell me anything of a 
young fellow called Vincent, who haila from 
that part, and who appears to be under a 
clond,”’ 

Now Shuter was a stupid, intemperate, 
halt-pay officer, and in many ways would 
have made an excellent Boswell to any Dr. 
Johnson, and he hastened to reply to hia ilias- 
ee and prosperous friend in terms like 

e5e,— 


‘*My pean Henpry, 

‘Yours to hand, and nothing could 
have given me greater pleasure than to get a 
line from you once more, though I could 
hardly expect you would remember such an 
insignificant member of society as I have 
proved to be, I may say I am not wholly 
unworthy of your regard, because I have 
always reverenced and esteemed you as the 
coming man, 

‘* With regard to your inquiries I will be as 
brief and explicit as I oan. You could not 
visit a nicer place than Neville House, 
although the Neviiles are almost as poor as I 
am; bat they have a way of hiding their 
poverty, and they are awfally exclusive. 
Why, I have never yet been invited to enter 
the house; I suspect some one has prejudiced 
them against me, you know how jealous f.lks 
are each of the other in country places; but, 
ag you could doubtless tell me, Mies Neville 
is awfally pretty, aud very pleasant in manner 
and speech. 

‘* With regard to the young fellow you call 
Vincent, I should say he is Vincent Belasys, 
only son, and one time heir of, Lord Belasys, 
He married late in life, and had bat one child 
by his marriage. It is ramoured that the son 
was to have married Miss Neville; but he got 
into a fast clique; went to Baden, Hombarg, 
Monte Carlo; lost all he posreased indepen- 
Gently of hia father ; lost posision and bride, 
and all that; was disinherited by old Belasys, 
and has wandered Heaven knows where. 

‘* Are you coming here really? Perbaps I 
could put you up; but mine is a sorry menage 
for a man of your position. I havea wife and 
six children, and very little on which to sup- 
port them. If I dared appeal to your 
generosity I would. A paltry five pounds 
would help me more than you oan tell !”’ 


With a scornfal smile the Major wrote a 
cheque for ten, and having despatched hia 
valet to the post with this (to Snate:) moat 
important missive, he gave himself op to 
studying his own position. 

Hus rival was a far more formidable person 
than he had dreamed. Vincent Bslasyes was 
heir to a title of which nothing could deprive 
him, although all his father’s wealth could be 
willed from him. Bat then there was Margery 
to plead for him, and who could resiss Mar- 


ry? 
ar Belasy wants to exchange,” he thought, 
‘if I can help him I will do so. Oace he ig 
away the game is in my hands. What a fool 
he was to throw away his chance!" 





OHAPTER IY. 


‘*Dap,” said Margery, “let us go home, I 
am tired of Ioklesworth,’’ 


“You tulk like the Major io 7," said Mar- 
gery, qaickly, ‘‘not like your own generous 
ssif; and you know, dear, you have promised 
to—to give me to Vincent, if I can only com- 
pass his redemption. I must cee Lord Belasys 
at once, a day, even an hour, may mean the 
spoiling of our lives—his and mine!” 

** But you do not mean you wish to leave 
this place now—to-day?"’ 

* That is precisely what I do mean. We can 
leave here at three filteen easily." 

Mr. Neville poaisively gasped, and hia tone 
was actually sharp, as he said,— 

‘* You young people have no consideration 
for your elders. I can’s make my preparations 
at euch short noticé.’’ 

‘Then I will make them for you, dear," 
Margery retorted, lightly, ‘‘ they are not on a 
very extensive coale; and think—onaly think, 
dad, how delightfal it will be to rest to-night 
under our own roof. There is no place like 
home, our own beautifal home, and I am sure 
you feel this even as I do." 

Then as she paused, looking af him with 
such love in her eyes, such entreaty on her 
sweet face, Mr. Neville forgot anger and dia- 
appointment alike, and leaning towards her 
said, cheerfally,— 

** Well, well, Margery, you must have your 
way, witch that youare! I verily believe you 
would melé the heart of a cannibal by your 
looks and words. And now if we are going, 
and if you say so I know we must, I drop 
a line to Hendry.” 

** By all means. We don’t wish to emulate 
his unchivalrous behaviour; and I will see 
that all things are in readiness for our jour- 
ney. We shall reach home by seven. fifty, and 
Ison will have all thingsin good trim for us. 
You never catch that dear old lady unawares 
by any chance. 

Then Miss Neville tripped away to her own 
apartment, where she wrote a brief line to 
‘Driver Smith, Fortieth Battery.” 

“I go home to-day, against your wish to 
plead for you. If I am successfal you willhear 
from me before the olose of the week. If not, 
knowing your resolve, I say good-bye, even as 
you have bidden me; batin saying that word, 
I shall ring the death of my life's hsppiness. 
Yet I hope! Ob, yes, for us both there must 
be hope. We are so young, and surely I may 
win some kind word of forgiveness for you. 
Heaven bless and keep you now and for ever, 
ia the prayer of your faithfal Marcrny.” 

The note which was conveyed later to Major 
Hendry had nothing of comfort or kindness 
init, As usual, Mr. Neville delayed writing 
it until the cab was announced, and then, tarn- 
ing helplessly to his daughter, said, — 

‘- My dear, I really meant to write Hendry; 
but—bnt, oh, well! you know my chief fault 
is procrastination, Wil! you send him a line 
for me?” 

‘* With pleasure, father," the girl answered, 
rather delighted that the task should fall to 
hor because it was not in Mr. Neville’s nature 
to be chilly even to folks he did not much Jike. 
So she dashed off a basty line, which she did 
not so muoh as offer for her father's inspection. 
‘‘ Mr, Neville begs Major Hendry will forgive 
himself and daughter that unforeseen circum. 
stances prevent them availing themeelves of 
his hospitality, buriaess of an unexpected 
nature compelling their retarn to Haredell.” 
As he crushed the note within his hand, 
Major Hendry gave vent to a very ugly ex- 
clamation,— 





‘* And yet you professed to like the place so 
much,” Mr. Neville said, weakly, ‘‘ and there 
ia Major Hendry to consider. We were so be 
his guests to-night.” 

Margery’s eyes were very bright as she 


answered,— 

“Under no circumstances should I share 
his hospitality again. I will not sit at his 
— ~~ o Vincent occupies a subordinate 

fe) on ” 
si. My dear,” fretfally, ‘young Belasys has 
brought all this trouble on himself. If he 


“She is at the bottom of this,” he said, 
fiercely, ‘and, by Jove! if ever I win her, I'll 
make her pay dearly for her caprices. Bat I 
must go softly, harsh measures won't succeed 
here; but if once that fellow Smith is away, 
Iam not unhopefal of victory.” To and fro he 
eg trying to find some way by which to 

lorce Margery to submit. ‘‘I'd go down to 
Haredell,” he mused, ‘just on the pretence of 
seeing Shuter, but he's euch a disreputable 
lot I should do myself more harm than good 
by feigning friendship with him. By Jove! I 
have it! I can play the guide, philosopher and 
friend, The generous benefactor, who hearing 





soffers his just punishment that is not our 
noern.” 








he 
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of an old comrade’s distress, hastens to assiat 


him. Old Neville will certainly welcome me 
to hishouze, I shall havea thousand oppor- 
tunities cf procconting my enit, snd itis very 
odd, John Smith, alias Vincent Belasys, it I 
do not prejadice your lordly father the more 
against you.” 

Filled: with such amiable thoughts, the 
Major repaired to his favourite hotel to spend 
the evening in playing billiards for low stakes ; 
he was a carefal man. His valet was wont to 
declare he ‘looked twice at a shilling before 
ever he thought of changing it, though he was 
& very rich man.”’ 

It is an open question, however, if after the 
duties and pleasures of the day be slept half 
80 easily as Margery, who dreamed all night, 
pleasant dreams of her lover, and woke in the 
morning bright with the hope that she who 
loved him was to accomplish the work which 
should give him back to her and restore the 
outcast to his reghts. She breakfasted with 
her father, and a little later dressed for 
walkiag, 

*' It is going to be very sultry,” she said, 
with a self-excusing air, “80 I will make an 
early calion Lord Belasys. How pleasant it 
is, father, to be on such an informal footing 
with one's neighbours,’ and then she blushed 
80 rosily, and her eyes shone so softly, that 
Mr. Neville pinched her cheek, declaring that 
she was a perfeot Delilah, 

“ Delilah!" she exclaimed with a laugh ; 
her spirits had risen wonderfully since her 
return home. You are paying me a very left- 
handed compliment; am I to thank you for 
it, you rudest of parents, or shall I rise in my 
wrath and out off these curling white locks of 
yours?” e 

‘Your wrath is terrible, Margery,” 
answered Mr. Neville: ‘I pray your 
mercy.” 

With a little balf-bysterical laugh she, 
Btooping, kissed him. 

‘You must be in to Iunch; I shall have 
such good news for you! All my life Lord 
Belasys has been so kind and indulgent to me. 
I think he cannot begin to be hard now! 
Wish me luck, dearest of dads, and, tell me, 
am I looking well?” 

His blue eyes went up to his daughter’ face, 
the sweet pure face so like her mother’s, yet 
with something of strength her mother's had 
never possessed, 

‘You are charming," he said, “and your 
frock ia perfection.” 

“Charming is a hatefal word," cried 
Margery, who was in a highly-strang mood, 
‘and you should not say frock—gown is the 
ocrrect term now,”’ and then she danced cut 
of the room into the sunshine beyond, and 
Mr. Neville, watching her as she croseed the 
lawn, decided mentally that the man who 
won Margery would have the prettiest, 
dantiest, sweetest wife in the world. 

As for the girl, she went slowly enough 
after she had left their own domain. Her 
feet lagged along the sunlit road, for was she 
not going to plead her lover’s cause, and if his 
father proved obdurate, oh, what then re- 
mained for her and for him? Bnut she was 
not hopeless, it was only that the task in 
hand seemed so terrible to her that she went 
80 slowly, and pondered so gravely over what 
she should say and do. And, of course, when 
she reached Belasys’ House, all her carefally- 
arranged sentences were forgotten, 20 that 
when she was ushered into the master’s 
presence she could only speak naturally, as 
best became her. 

Lord Belasys, a man of fine presence and 
huge white beard, turned delightedly towards 

er 


‘You, Margery! I little expected such 
| meng. When did you come home, where 

"= you been, and what news do you bring 
me ” 

‘Great news,” she answered, giving him 
her cheek to kiss, ‘but you must let me sit 
down here—in my old place—at your feet, 
before I tell you anything. Now let me hold 
your hand, and by the pressure of it I shall 








know jass in what epirit you receive my 
news,” 

She hesitated a moment, bat so shaken had 
been her voice, s0 fisfal the colour in her 
cheeks, that Lord Belasys himself was not 
unmoved, and almost guessed that she had 
some fresh tidings to impart concerning 
that erring and discarded son he had loved 
with a love beyond that of women. 

‘*Go on,” he said, ‘go on, Margery. I am 
waiting for your story. ” : 

‘‘ Well, as you know, we went to Icklesworth, 
and Major Hendry was very atientive to us. 
One day we went to inspect the barracks 
and the stables, and the Msjor was especially 
anxious I should see the horses in charge of a 
driver named Smith. Of course I went, and, 
Lord Belasys, in John Smith, changed, aged, 
and worn ag he ig, I recognised Vincent!" 

The old man started; then he said, quite 
quietly ,— 

‘‘So that is the level to which he has sunk 
—he a Belasys and heir to my name?” 

‘*He has not sunk,’’ Margery retorted 
quickly. ‘‘ Rather he has risen to greater 
heights than he ever would have reached had 
he spent his whole life ia indolence. He 
adorns the profession he has chosen, he is a 
favourite with all who know him; bat oh! 
80 grave, 80 sad beyond his years. I could 
not exchange speech with him then, bat later 
I contrived to do 80; and—and—oh you 
must not take away your hand—you must 
hear me to the end. even though you come to 
believe me very bold, I begged an officer to 
compass my meeting with Vincent. I prayed 
bim when he came to cast himself on your 
mercy ; but he refused, saying you could not 
forgive or trast him any more—he did not 
blame you—oh no! no! you must not think 
that! He only exaggerated his own folly into 
crime,” 

“Yes! yes!" said Lord Belasys, coldly, 
‘*he always had a winning tongue, a winning 
way, and he has played upon your love to re- 
gain what he so rasbly lost. He thinks if 
he and you married, I should, for your sake, 
forget the past.” 

Margery sat very erect. There was a bright 
spot on either cheek, and an angry light in 
her eyes; and when the old man ceased, she 
said, swiftly,— 

“You are making a great mistake. It was 
I who all but asked him to marry me; he, 
who fearing future trouble for me, would 
neither listen to, nor grant my prayer. Then 
I said I would come to you, and if necessary 
would win your pardon on my knees! Ob, 
hear me! You must hear me!” and her 
voice was eloquent with passion and pain. 
“ He is your son, your only son; there is no 
one left to care for him but you! You cannot 
cast him adrift; it is infamous, it is un- 
natural! You never can blight all hia life, 
and with his, mine; for, remember, I love 
him, and I shall love him until I die. He 
robbed no one; he spent only what was his 
own, and his repentance should be accepted 
as atonement.” 

She was crying then softly and yet bitterly, 
and in her anguish she almost repulsed the 
gentle, withered hand stealing s0 caressingly 
over her hair. 

** Poor little girl! poor little girl |’ he said, 
ever 80 tenderly. ‘' You have madea hero ont 
of very common olay; and even if I could 
forgive my son his wrong, I dare not be a party 
to such @ union as yours would be. Such a 
man would quickly break your heart. He is 
dead to all but his love of gambling. I have 
no hope for him, I have no faith in him.” 

** And yet he is your own; and I would trust 
all my life to him. You are too hard, too 
hard! Was there not some foolish deed com- 
mitted in your rash, impetuons days that you 
look back upon even now with regret? Oh, 
let my love for him, my sincere and heartfelt 
trust in him plead for him!" 

“When he has proved himself worthy his 
name, I will receive him.” 

‘He has done that already, There is nota 


msn in bia regiment ao resvecied a3 be; there 
is not one il deed reosrc ed xeainet him,” 

“We will wait and see how long this ex. 
emplary condact continues, then, my dear 
Margery, we will consider what is best for him, 
and for you.” 

** You may wait too long,'’ she answered in 
an unnaturally quiet voice. ‘ Unless you pas 
out a helping hand, Vincent goes to India 
direstly, for a term of six years,” 

Then there was silence between them for 
awhile. The young girl was full of bitter grict 
and anxiety; the old man was fighting with 
his own heart, and turning a deaf ear to its 
pleadings; was striving with that yearning to 
receive Vincent again to hishome. Presently 
he s3id,— 

‘“‘ Dear child, if I could reconcile it to my 
conscience in any way, I would farther, rather 
than hinder, your marriage, but I cannot do 
this. Do not you think that I too want my 
son ; Or are you fancying that it is easy for 
me to bear a life-long separation from him? 
Ah, Margery! Margery! how little you under- 
stand how bitter is the cup given me to 
drink! How ‘desolate my honse is left unto 
me,’ Bat the home of the Belasya shall not 
be gambled away. I have a duty to my 
ancestors, which not even your winning words 
will teach me to neglect. And do you suppore 
for one instant that your father would give 
you to my unhappy son?” 

“ He is more mercifal than you!” Margery 
answered, bitterly. ‘'If you forgive, he is 
willing to forget.” 

“He has been won to euch concession by 
his love for you,” eaid Lord Belasys. ‘I, 
Margery, 8m made of sterner stuff, and atill 
have strength to resist your pleadings, 
although, you know, in the past my dearest 
hope was to call you daughter. No, let him 
prove himself a brand placked from the burn- 
ing, and I will do all that I consider my 
duty towards him. Then too, should I, the 
offended, make advances to the offender? He 
has chosen to hide himself from me, and sent 
no tidings to lighten my heavy load, through 
two long years ; let him appeal! to me himeelf.”’ 

* Of course,” coldly, ‘if it is 2 queation of 
pride with you, I will say no more.” 

‘* Margery, you munt not be angry with me; 
I have sore need of sympathy.” 

She passed by his words as though they had 
not been spoken. Gentle as she usually was, 
her heart was in angry revolt against this old 
man who could remain so unforgiving to one 
he professed to love.. Love, as she understood 
it, could condone and blot out ali offences, 

** Then Vincent is to go to India? You will 
do nothing to prevent that?” 

“Nothing. It will be best for you and for 
him. And, child, I bave heard that Mejor 
Hendry, an honourable gentleman, wishes you 
for his wife. Won't you try to think kindly 
of hia suit?” 

‘Though all of you forsake and forget 
Vincent, I will not!" she answered, passion- 
ately. ‘He will live in my heart of hearts, 
sole monarch, and none shali wrest his scepire 
from him. I had hoped, and believed, that 
your love might prove even as mine, I prayed 
that this terrible estrangement between you 
might end. I never dreamed that a parent's 
heart could be so closed to hie son's woes. 
Oh! it is too hard! toohard! and one day you 
will regret. Now I am going; do not look for 
me soon. I will come again when I can meet 
you without anger, and without reproach. 
Good-bye,” and then she left him alone to hit 
mirery. 











CHAPTER V. 


*‘ Manosry,” said Mr. Neville, a few morn- 
ings later, ‘‘ I have pews for you,” 

She looked up listlesely from her plate, She 
was very pale, and there were shadows under- 
neath her eyes; but she did not complain of 
ill-health, and since her interview with Lord 
Belasys she had not mentioned Vincent. But 





the thought lay on her soul that she who 
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loved him so trnly had been all powerless to 
help him. Téat even now he was on his way 
to India, perhaps to death, and that in all 
probability they would never meet again. 

‘sNews?’ she said, ‘and not too pleasant,” 
jadging her father's manner by old time 
experience. 

He was always nervous when uncertain in 
what way Margery would receive hia com. 
runications, Now he coughed depreocatingly. 

TJ oall them very pleasant, and I hope you 
wili too. The fact is—er—I expect Hendry 
down here to-morrow. I wrote yesterday to 
invite him. I would like to retura his hos- 
pitality 80 far as I oan,” 

The colour came slowly into her face. 

“I am sorry,” she said, with a touch of 
coldness in her voice ; his coming will be very 
disagreeable to me !"’ 

* Oh, no! no!" hastily, ‘nothing of the 
kind, my dear; and he does not come as & 
guitor. The trath is I heard from him yester- 
day ; but—er—it really escaped my memory to 
tell you; and Iam sure, Margery, when you 
know how generous he is you will try to over- 
come your strange prejadices against him. 
Really, my dear, it ia not Christian-like to 
cherish such a feeling.” 

‘I am waiting to learn in what way Major 
Hendry is proving himself generous.” 

‘‘ Well, i) seems he knows Shuter, and by 
some means has heard he is in distress. He 
wrote asking for particulars, saying that for 
the sake of ‘Auld Liang Syne' he wished to 
help the poor fellow. You are well aware 
what a wretched place the Shuters is. Of 
course Hendry could not put up there, and so 
I wrote begging him to take tp quarters here 
until his business is concladed.” 

“ Major Hendry figuring as a philanthropist 
ie rather a startling idea, father; and one 
— would never have suggested itself to my 
mind,” 

Mr. Neville looked angry and queralous, 

“I wish, Margery, you would not cultivate 
the habit of saying nasty things. Cynicism in 
& young girl is never pretty, and understand 
that whilst Hendry is our guest [ shall insist 
that you treat him courteously !’’ 

“T shall not be unmindfal of my own 
dignity,” she said, quietly, ‘‘or forgetfal of 
my duties as hostess, bat beyond this I 
promise nothing,” and then, to her father’s 
infinite relief, she dismissed the subject. 

Later in the day he heard her issuing orders 
with regard to the preparation of the guest 
chambers. She spoke and acted so naturally 
that he thought, with a throb of hope,— 

‘Now young Belasys is gone she may turn 
to Hendry. I hope it will be so, 1am anxious 
to see her settled, and Belasys will never 
unbend to hia son, I know, I wonder what 
Hendry would say if he knew John Smith's 
real identity.” 

On the morrow he went to meet the Major, 
who was in the highest good humour at the 
success of hie plans, and inquired in most 
benevolent fashion after the Shaters, 

“My dear fellow, you’ve coms on a wild 
goose errand I fear,’’ said Mr. Neville. ‘‘They 
are & shiftless lot, and if you assiet Lieutenant 
Shuter pecuniarily he will only spend the cash 
ia wildest excesses, I believe the bailiffa are 
io possession even now !” 

“ Then I must pay them out; and perhaps 
I can do something for the children, I under- 
stand he has quite a brood of them—poor little 
beggara |” 

All through the drive from the station to 
the house, he never mentioned Margery’s 
name, and her father was half inclined to 
believe her coldness had killed his love. Bat 
be changed his opinion when he witnessed 
= meeting. 

argery was quiet and dignified, the Major 
flushed and nervous, for as well ag he could 
he loved this girl, whose gracious courtesy 
was such an effectual barrier between them. 

She was -lovelier than ever, he thought, 
despite her pallor and still manner. She was 
never at advan asin her own home 
where the quaint farnitare, old pictures, and 


oaken walls seemed fitting adjancts to her 
sweet, serious beauty. 

Then how exquisitely she played her part 
of hostess, and yet all the while Major 
Hendry was conscious that she was farther 
removed from him than ever, that of her own 
free will ehe never would have received him. 

** Bat I'll win her yet,” he muttered, as he 
dressed for dinner. “‘ She shall not defy me to 
the end of the chapter !"’ 

In the evening Margery sang to them, and 
not one word did one of the trio speak to 
recall Vincent to each other, Only when at 
last the girl reached the solitude of her own 
room, she buried her face upon the bed 
clothes and wept, as she knelt, to remember 
his outcast condition, 

It came to her knowledge during the course 
of the next day that her elderly suitor had 
freed the Shuters from present diffisultios, 
‘*T shall not grudge the money,’’ he had said 
to himself, ‘if it helps me to win my bride," 
but she did not believe in the least that he 
did it from motives of friendship. 

‘He has his own ends to serve,” she 
thought. “I do not trust him,” and her 
manner never softened towards him, nor was 
her smile more kind. 

She was angry when Mr. Neville accepted 
an invitation for themselves and guest to dine 
at Bslasys House; but she made no remon- 
strance, she even gave great consideration to 
her toilet, because it was Vincent’s father who 
had bidden them, and her gentle heart 
ee her that she had so neglected him 
of late, 

She would have felt terribly anxiona had 
she known that Hendry had discovered ‘‘ the 
Dake's” identity, and was now to be brought 
into contact with his father; and her anxiety 
would have amounted to fear had she known 
that Mr. Neville had confided to his old friend 
“that Hendry was Vincent's commanding 
officer, although, of couree, utterly unaware of 
his social standing,” because instinct told her 
that in him Vincent had a very bitter enemy- 

She came down dressed, as her lover had 
best liked to see her, in a simple white gown, 
cut square at the throat, round which she had 
fastened a string of pearla. There were 
pearls in the magses of her lovely hair—they 
had been her mother’s only possession in the 
way of jewels, and they became her as no other 
gems could have done. 

“Why, Margery,” cried her father, ‘' you 
look like a bride! ’’ and he kissed her with a 
fondness which perhaps had something of 
remorse in it, for surely he had not done his 
best to make her happy of late. 

Lord Belasys received them warmly, al- 
though there was something akin to wiat- 
fulness in his manner towards the young 

irl, 
. **My dear,” he said, gently. “I am glad 
indeed to have you once more beneath my 
roof; I thought you would not come again— 
that I had offended you beyond forgiveness, 
Ie it eo, Margery?” 

“No, oh, no! I will come asI used, but I 
had to wait a little while, until the sting of 
my disappointment was less—until I felt no 
longer angry with you.” 

They were speaking so cofily, that strain 
his ears to the utmost, Hendry could not 
catch a glimpse of Margery’s pure profile. He 
saw that she had brightened considerably, 
and would have given almost any sum to know 
what words Lord Belasys had spoken to effect 
such a change; they were few and simple. 

“I have been thinking over all you said, 
child—and blood is thicker than water. I 
want my boy; if on inquiry I fiad he has 
really forsaken his old ways, we will write 
him to return to home and you.” 

She was very quiet throughout the 
sumptuous meal; she was far too happy for 
speech ; but there was such a light in her eyes 
that her father, usually unobservant, won- 
dered what made his little girl so fgir to look 
upon. When she rose to go to the drawing- 





room Lord Belasys said,— 






































‘*We shall not linger long over the wine, 
Margery, it will be so lonely for you.” 

“T like solitude,” she said, and with a 
smile left them; once alone, she covered her 
face with her hands whilst she said, ** Ob, 
Heaven, I thank thee! he is coming bask to 
me; his sufferings are nearly over now,” and 
she shed s few happy tears as she sat in the 
gloaming dreaming of their re-union, and the 
bright fatare before them. Alas, poor Mar-. 
gery ! her trials were far from ended yet, 

It chanced as the men eat together that Mr. 
Neville was summoned in his capsocity of 
magistrate to take the dying deposition of a 
woman whose husband had beaten her so 
brutally that from the first there had been no 
hope of her recovery, s0 Lord Belasys and 
Hendry were left alone together, and whilat 
the latter was casting about in his own mind 
how to introduce the subject of John Smith, 
his lordship himeelf led up to it. 

‘T believe,’ he said, with a nervous smile, 
‘that your regiment is the Fortieth ?” 

Hendry bowed. 

‘* Yea, I have the honour to belong to it." 

‘*I¢ has come to my knowledge that a young 
fellow calling himself John Smith is a private 
under your command. Can you tell me any- 
thing of him?” 

“John Smith is not & very uncommon 
name,” smiled the other, ‘is there nothing 
about the man to distinguish him from others 
with the same alias—for of course it is an 
alias ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that is so; but this particular Smith 
has an air of breeding; is a tall, splendidly- 
proportioned fellow, and I believe goes by the 
title of ‘Dake’ amongst his comrades. I am 
interested in him ; his voice shook here a little, 
but he wenton, He was foolish and recklese 
in the past and his people disowned him, but 
there is a hope that he may be restored to his 
old position, if it can be proved that he is the 
reformed character he professes to be. I 
would like to have your opinion on the subject, 
for you of course have many opportunities of 
studying his character.” 

‘+ Almost unparelleted ones, I recognise your 
John Smith easily—I was afraid all along you 
referred to him, and I am sorry I can say 
nothing good of him. His manner is perfection, 
and his address has beguiled the officers until 
they openly accuse me of prejadice, because I 
refuse to accept him for what he seems, I 
know that sub 7034 he is a confirmed profligate, 
but I oan bring nothing definite against him. 
He is too artfal to give me any chance of pro- 
ducing proofs;’”’ and the Major paused to watch 
the effect of his words. 

** This is very dreadful,’ said Lord Belasys, 
stroking his white moustache to hide the 
twitching of his mouth. ‘ He used to be suck 
& promieing young fellow. Excuse me,” as hig 
voice broke a little, ‘‘ I know his people well, 
and they hoped great things for him, You are 
quite sure you are not mistaken. I was told, 
and my authority ie reliable, that he wears & 
good-condauct stripe.” 

‘‘ That is true ; bus itis also true he deserves 
it ae little as the moss pronounced roffian in 
the army. Education is a good thing, tact 
a better, and he possesses both. I wish sincerely 
I could have given you other news ; batif your 
friends restore the pariah to hia own home, 
they will regret it all the days of their life; "’ 
and the small oruel eyes never wavered from 
their gaze at the weary white face. 

He had no pity on his rival, he had none for 
the old man, whose heart would break before 
ever hia pride gave way. And he saw how the 
aristocratic features, so like Vincent's, 
hardened and settled themselves into the old 
half-oruel lines, and knew that he had 
laboured successfally. Vincent was well on 
his way to India, and he would not be re- 
called 


“I have tried your patience,” his lordship 
said, with grave old world courtesy, “ but 
I am sure you will pardon me when I 
tell you that much, oh much more than you 
can imagine, hung upon your opinion, Now 
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let“as go to Miss Neville. She will make masic 
for us until her father's return.” 

He sighed as he led the way to the handsome 
drawing-room, perhaps as much for Margery 
as for the destraction of his own hopes. It 
was cruel to think she had pinned her faith 
to a profligate, who added hypocrisy to his 
other vices; doubly oruel to think of that 
young life so early blighted— and by hisown son. 
His manner towards the girl was so tender, 
80 pitiful, that guessing nothing, she was yet 
disturbed, and wished over and over again 
that she bad remained at home, 

Then her father came in, and in talking 
over the basiness which had spoiled hia 
evening she half forgot her fears, only to re- 
member them again when Lord Belasys, as he 
cloaked her, said, gently,— 

‘* Margery, may I see you alone to-morrow? 
I have something to teli you. Ohild, you will 
have need of courage, and strength; pray to- 
night that each may be granted you." 

There was no chance for farther speech, and 
she went miserably home, to spend the sweet 
dusk night in suspense and dread, She was 
so pale when she went down the following 
morning that her father was moved to 
anxiety. 

‘* You are really not so well a3 you wish us 
to believe. I think you had best see Dz, 
Fordyce. What is your opinion. Hendry?” 

Bat before the Major could reply Margery 
broke in quickly,— 

**I am not ill, and I refase to see a dootor. 
I have nothing worse than a headache, the 
result of last night's dissipation. Indeed, papa, 
there is absolutely no need for anxiety." 

“ We are driving to Wadbrook," the Major 
remarked, blandly, ‘‘won’s you go too? 
There is nothing like a drive to cure the most 
malevolent headache." 

‘That is your experience,” she answered, 
coldly. ‘I fiad reset and solitude alone can 
cure mine, s9 I must decline your invite.” 

She went to her room and watched until 
her father and Hendry drove cff, then she 
stole down again to the breakfast-room, there 
to wait Lord Belasy’sa coming. Her head did 
indeed ache badly, but she could not rest 
until she heard ali he had to say, and her heart 
was heavy with a sense of coming grief. 

So long did his lordship delay his visit, 
that she feared Mr. Neville would retarn, and 
all chance of explanation be at an end for 
that day; and jast when she was trying to 
school herself to bear her disappointment 
bravely, he was announced. She flew to meet 
him, and drawing him in oried breathlessly,— 

“How lata you are! I had begun to 
despair! What have you to tell me about 
YVincent—it concerns him?” 

‘* Yes, it concerns him. I promised Margery 
I would make inquiries with regard to his 
line of life and condact, I have done so and 
it is for you to hear the reault,’’ and then he 
told her word for word the story Hendry had 
told him, only hiding hia informant’s name. 
Bhe listened without a word, but to his 
surprise her face did not grow paler, and 
there was no fear in her eyes; only when he 
had ended, she said very quietly,— 

**O! whom did you make these inquiries, 
Lord Belasys?” 

‘‘T am not at liberty to say.” 

Bat I will tell yoo—it was Major Hendry, 
who by his shamefal lies hardened your heart 
against your son once more—Major Hendry, 
hia rival and his foe. Ah! you cannot deny 
that—your face speaks for you. Silence a 
moments, I pray you; let me plead with you, 
les me beg you not to accept the unsupported 
Statement of one who did his best to make 
Vincent's life a pargatory—appeal to any of 
the officers, to any of the men, they will all 
tell you. You have jast cause to be proud of 
your son, and that first and last the Major's 
hatred of him has been the subject of much 
gossip in the Icklesworth barracks.” 

‘* Margery,” the old man eaid, sorrowfally, 
‘‘he hag persuaded you to believe what 
Heaven knows, I would give all my remaining 
days to believe. My child, you must forget; 


you must try to feel that weall wish your 
happiness, that we are not all in league | 7x0 








againet you.” 

“Your heart was melting towards 
Vincent,” she said, in a breathless, tearlesa 
way. ‘ You were ready to recall him, when 
that man—your guest of last evening— 
poisoned your mind afresh against him,” and 
as she spoke Mr. Neville and Msjor Hendry 
entered the room. 


—_—. 


OHAPTER V. 


Ix an instant Margery flashed upon her 
luckless suitor, 

‘' Aa a man of honour," she said, in low 
olear tones, “‘I ask you to tell me the trath 
with regard to the revelations you made to 
Lord Belasys last night, concerning one we 
call John Smith,” 

The suddenness of the attack a moment 
confused him, bat rallying quickly, he said 
with an air of entreaty. 

‘* Miss Neville, for your own sake do not 
press the matter farther; all that I oan tell 
you ia that Lord Belasys himself made 
ingairies concerning the young man, I 
merely answered them—and I wish I could 
have replied differently.” 

She went quite close to him then, and there 
was somethingin her attitude and look that 
held them silent, 

‘*Tell me why you found is necessary to 
condemn the son to the father.” 

Hendry started back in well affected sur- 
prise. 

**I do not understand ; you are speaking in 
riddles, Miss Neville, and you are moss 
cruelly unjast to me.” 

A bitter smile curved the line of her lips. 

‘'You kaew before you came here that 
John Smith the poor soldier and Vincent 
Belasys heir to a fine estate were one and 
the game. I don’t know how you obtained 
your knowledge, but you did obtain it, and 
you bave used it to your own evil purposes.” 

‘*Mias Neville, I never knew, I never 
guessed. Great Heavens! do you think it I 
had an inkling of the truth I would have 
wounded his lordship?” 

She interrupted him with a swift gesture 
of disdain. 

‘'To accomplish your own ends—yes, I 
understand well now the motive power of 
your philanthropy—bat I—weak woman as 
Tam, will yet thwart you—tI will wait year 
in and year oat for hia resurn—I will work 
early and late to establish his innocence and 
your gailt,” then with a ory she tarned and 
flang herself upon her father's breast. 
‘‘On, my dear,”’ she sobbed, “forgive me if 
I seem harsh and unwomanly; trouble makes 
cne so hard—and I—and I—I love him.” 
Here she half lifted her head and looked 
defiantly at the Major who had assumed a 
martyr-like air. 

‘'Miss Neville, one day you wiil do me 
jastice?”’ he said, sadly. ‘‘I do not ask it 
now when you are under the inflaence of 
excitement. Tae time will come when you 
will regret every unjust and unkind word you 
have said to or of me. Until then I am con- 
tent to trast to the arbitration of my friends ; 
and with all my heart I hops you will forget 
such an untoward iofatuation as yours. Lord 
Belasys, you have my deepest sympathy. I 
wish the cruel task which devolved upon me 
had fallen to some other man. Aa for you, 
my kind host, it must be good-bye, I will 
come again when Miss Neviiie has learned to 
trust me,” 

He glanced at the girl, She had withdrawn 
from the rest and stood now looking from a 
window. Then Lord Belasys spoke. 

‘* Margery, child, your faith has been in 
vain,'’ but she made no answer. 

Then Mr. Neville broke out, fretfally,— 

* Really, you have been so utterly forgetfal 





of the respect due to a i that I am hamili- 
ated, ‘The Mjor shall not be driven from | 





my home because of your caprice—I say shall 
t ” 


She turned and looked at him with re- 
proachfal but still gentle eyes. 

“That must be as you please, father; but 
whilst he remains here I will not. To-morrow 
it you wish it I can go. I have not been so 
very happy of late that I should greatly care 
about leaving my home.” 

“ Margery!” 

The cry came from both of the old men 
standing by. It emote her to the heart. — 

‘*Oh! why are you so cruel?” she cried, 
wildly. ‘‘Why are you so bent on working 
misery for ali? You break my heart! you 
break my heart between you!" and then she 
tarned weeping from them, for it seemed to 
her that all the world was in league againat 
her and Vincent, 

Lord Belasys and Mr. Neville looked 
sorrowfally at each other. 

‘You are quite sure it is true?’ said the 
latter. 

* Tyo sure. Heaven help me and that poor 
child! It will go hard with her, Neville. You 
will not let this break such an old friendship 
ag ours?” 

‘No, oh, no! One is not to blame for the 
faults and follies of one's children.”’ 

‘I don't know that, I spoiled my boy by 
foolish indulgence. Perhaps, after all, I laid 
the foundation of his rain. Heaven forgive 
me if I so sinned!" 

They talked together a little while half 
broken heartedly, and then Lord Belasys took 
his leave without seeing Margery again, for 
she had locked herself in her own room. 

Bat in the afternoon a messsge reached her 
to the effect that Major Hendry was aboat to 
leave HaredelJ, and begged to see her. 

She rose at once, her proud, white face 
looking unnaturally stern because of the 
simple severity of her black gown, and with- 
out hesitation she went down to him. 

“Miss Neville,” he said, without preface, 
‘‘ before I go it is necessary we should come 
to a definite understanding. Knowing, as I 
do, your wilful blindness to Vincent Belasys' 
profligacy, I can yet trast to your purity and 
sense of duty sufficiently to ask you to be my 
wife. Is it yes or no?” 

‘I shank you for the honour you offer; but 
my answer can never be anything but no, I 
am aware that you, and you alone, have in- 
duced Lord Belasys to alter his decision, and 
that for your own purposes you have traduced 
@ man who is as far above you as the heavens 
are above the earsb. If you have any self. 
respect you will cease to persecute me, and s0 
far a3 is possible you will erase ycurcelf from 
my mind and life.” 

He laid his hands forcibly upon her 
oom and looking fiercely into her eyes, 
said,— 

“This, then, is your final answer? You 
will regret to day and the day when firat we 
met.” 

‘‘ T long ago regretted that!"’ she said, icily. 
‘‘And Major Hendry, please release me. It 
cannot be your intantion to keep me here by 
brute force? Do not oblige me to ring for 
assistance. I am willing to spare you that 
indignity.” 

He almost flang her from him in hie rage 
and disappointment, and “love turned to 
wrath resembled hatred most.” He would 
risk all to win her now, if only for the sake of 
revenge. 

Why had he been such a fool to wish for 
and help on ‘the Dake’s" departure? If he 
had only been more patient, surely in time the 
man’s spirit would have risen in o revolt 
againet his tyranny, and his fate have been 
irrevocably sealed. 

With a muttered word, he flashed upon the 
white-faced, contemptuous girl. 

“ You are victor now, but your victory will 
cost you morethan youdream. I have wooed 
you humbly, now I will win you by force. I 
think I almost bate you! And you might 
have made yourself queen of my heart, There 
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ia no need to ring, I am going now, but ina 
{it le while I shall retarr.”’ 

“In which case I shall be away from home,” 
ghe interrupted quickly. 

“Ia which case,” he added, ‘your father 
peiog on my side, I shall lock for success,” 
and then he left her, going back to Icklesworth 





strengthen his hold upon Margery’s heart. 
Better she shoald forget, oh far—far better for 
her, seeing that he might never call her his. 
Is had been hard to bear her silence—the 
silence which emphasised the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him; and of his father he 
thought with a pitying affection, knowing by 
his own most bitter experience how much the 
other suffered. 

He was dead to the old world he had loved, 
and where he had met love; another would 
inherit what once would have been bia, another 
would wear the honours he should have worn, 
another would 
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sorely could he have seen her then as she was, | and bra 


so and spiritueclle-looking, with such 


of defence into the girl’shands. She his | sombre shadows in the sweet brown eyes, such 
answer with glis eyes; it was so manly | deep hollows beneath them, that the good 
and kind. people of Haredell shook their heads over her 


ened englah nega uae. hom. 
su me meazure. I can- 
not conceive why Hendry should be so bent 
apon blackening ‘the Dake’ to all who ever 


got 

barracks, and I think I am nota falee prophet 
when I say Hendry will find the regiment too 
hot to hold him, and must either seli out or 
exchange; the ia very 
strong. For the reat, pray accept my sincerest 
sympathy, and if I can in any way, or at any 
time serve you, I am yours to command.— 
Believe me, dear Miss Neville, faithfally 
yours, “*Hazotp Weiston.”’ 


She took the letter to Lord Belasys with 

bet otohy through im ollones; than, gontty, be 
er story through in 08 ; » gently, he 

“éhruat the proffered missive aside. 

“No,” he said, “I will not read it, This 
Whiston is the a wy hey I have been 
warned that poor dry had made enemies 
‘for himeelf by exposing that wretohed boy's 
vices and follies. He did not even know he 
‘was my son; he could have no possible 
motive to blacken him to me. I cannot listen 
— child; I am weary of the whole sub- 
jeot.” 
as sorrowfal, pitifal eyes were lifted to 

C) 


“Qh!” she said, “what unhappy hours 
you are laying up for yourself; what a crael 
harvest of remorse and pain! I cannot re- 
proach you now if I would, I so deeply pity 
you.” 

_Then lifting herself to his level, she kissed 
Aim once very gently, and so without farther 
speech, went her way, and many days passed 
before she entered the doors of Belasys House 


‘again. 

Meanwhile, Vincent was rapidly nearing 
his destination. He would be sorry to leave 
the vessel, for his willing aid in case of 
necessity, his kindly ways, and the general air 
of mystery surrounding him, won him many 


Triends, and onde him an object of much | home. 


attention. , 

His old name still clang to him, for a great 
many of the old battery had exchanged in the 

pe of seeing a little service, and no one 
‘Spoke or thought of him save as “the Dake,” 

He was just a little more worn and aged 
Shan when at Icklesworth, there was a more 
pathetic look in the sombre eyes; but of hia- 
self and his woes he never spoke. He had 
Sccepted his doom with a patience born of 
despair. Not by word or line had he sought to 





saying, compassionately,— 

‘Ip was evident Miss Margery was not long 
for this world, that she was going as her 
pretty mother went before her.” 

Mr. Neville grew seriously alarmed, and pro- 

tived = - hy She had madly 
nega sugges grown 60 
nervous that she had a morbid horror of meet- 
ing strangers, and home was always best. 
Then he consalted Lord Belasys, who went at 
once to Margery. 

** My dear,”’ he said, gently, you would not 
come to me, so I have resolved to storm the 
citadel. Sit down by me, and tell me what 
ails you. Do you know what crael anxiety 
your father is suffering because of you?” 

“ Yes, I know," she answered, lifting her 
large pathetic — to his ‘and I am sorry; 
buat I cannot help myself or him, and indeed, 
I &m not ill, only most wretched !" 

* You look the ghost of yourself. Will you 
die of a broken heart for the sake of one who 
was never worthy you? Child, call on your 
pride to help you." 

A half-sad, half-bitter smile curved her 
mouth. 

‘I have no pride where he is concerred, and 
people do not die of broken hearts. I only 
want to be alone, and at peace, and you must 
not say again that Vincent is unworthy me, 
Do not widen the breach between us.” 

“Ia i¢ my fault,” he asked, gravely, ‘' that 
there is a gulf between us? Have you not 
tacitly withdrawn your friendship and society 
from me, Margery ?” 

“TI could do no less. Oae cannot serve two 
masters. I cannot clasp hands with my lover's 
acousers and still be loyal to him, I have 
made my choice.” 

‘And Belasys House is to see youno more? 
Child, is your heart so hard against me? I am 
a lonely old man, Will you leave me still 
more lonely ? ” 

“ You must wait,” she said, ‘In time I may 
come again ; but not yet—not quite yet. I—I 
cannot bear to look on his empty place, and 
remember he will never fillit again. Bat if 
you care to see me, you will find me always 
here, and I will not atint you of your welcome. 
On, if only I had work to do, I should be 
better and happier, but there is nothing I can 
do here, and father will not suffer me to leave 


She drooped more and more as months 
dragged by until in the early spring of the 
following year Mr. Neville fell seriously ill, 
and in his sick room Margery found her work, 
and the strength was given her to do it. 

It was another Margery who met Lord 
Belasys, when be came anxiously to inquire 
for his old friend. She was pale it ia true, but 
her eyes were brave and steady, and her 
manner composed. 

She was the perfeotion of a nurse, 80 q niet 





and gentle in movement and voice, so quick 
to notice and supply the invalid's every need. 
She never seemed weary, and always for her 
a she had a cheerfal smile and hopefal 
word, 

Afterwards the doctor declared that Mr. 
Neville owed hia restoration less to his skill 
than his daughter's excellent nursing ; and as 
he crept slowly back to health he found him- 
self watching her and marvelling over the 
change in her. She was almost her own old 
self in looks and ways, the gloom which had 
80 long oppressed her, now hung over her no 
more. 

“Thave got my old back,” said 
Mr. Neville, aa he fondled hands, ‘‘I 
thought I had lost her for ever,” 

‘Not quite the old ty gay 
while you lay so ill, and the that you 
might die weighed on me like a dreadfal 
nightmare, I saw how wicked and selfish I 
had been to indulge my grief to the misery of 

I might w stronger 
ather, dear, 
you will forgive me the anxiety I caused you, 
and all my ingratitade ?" 

“Between us, , there oan be no 
question of forgiveness; bat with you there 
may be one of forgetfalness—and of him!" 

‘‘No,” she said, “I never shall forget, I 
would notifI could. I atill wait for him!" 

Their first excursion was to Belasys House, 
and the old footing was resumed between 
Margery and the old lord, He looked soaged, 
abe could but pity him. 

Later they heard indirectly Vincent had 
marohed to Afghanistan; then that Major 
Hendry had volanteered for foreign service ; 
then for a time came silence. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Was had broken out in Afghanistan, and in 
England there were anxious hearts. Mothers 
and wives, sweethearts and children, looked 
daily with fear at the newspaper reports, and 
although Lord Belasya said nothing, Margery 
saw that he was consumed by seoret dread 
lest his son should fall uaforgiven and 
unknown. 

Once she found him with Vincent's portrait 
a him, his faded eyes moist wish emo- 

on. 

‘IT have been too hard! too hard!" ha 
said, and she stole away uoperoeived, knowing 
with womanly instinot that in silence and 
solitude his heart would be the quicker stirred 
to compassion and love. 

And whilst they waited in soul-sickening 
suspense for news of the wanderer, the eve ot 
the battle of Mainland came. Vincens, silent 
and absorbed, was about his dusies, when he 
was suddenly startled by a voice that sounded 
familiar to him, and looking up quickly ha 
met the intent and angry gaze of M;sjir Hen. 
dry, who was walking with an< ffiser aitached 
to the battery he had joined. 

Not a word did the Major aay, not a sign 
did he give as he passed on that he and Vin- 
cent Belasys had ever met before; bat hia 
heart was black with hate and rage agains: 
the man he had wronged, and whose wrongs 
had really compelled him (the Msjor) to leave 
England. 

Would that to-morrow might witness his 
death, that was almost his prayer! Bat Vin- 
cent sat alone brooding over the past. Why 
must Hendry cross hie path and bring to vivid 
remembrance all he wag striving to forget? 
What fate had brought them together in this 
remote land ? 

After all, what a little world it was, and, 
oh! how insufferably weary he had grown of 
it, Then he dwelt mr ae “<4 — 
gery'’s memory, and praying that ife 
might be crowned with joy, did not dream iu 
what fashion his prayer would be granted. 

On the morrow there came the clash of 
arms, the trampling of horses. the stern voio% 
of officers giving commands, and then tho 
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fight began, and men who but yesterday were 
listless and weary woke to fierce life, until it 
seemed that even the mildest of them were 
fired with the {ust of blood. 

Vincent woke from his apathy, the spirit of 
hie ancestors stirred his heart, qnickened his 
pulses. He forgot everything but that he was 
fighting for Queen and country, and small 
meroy would he accord the dusky cnes swarm- 
ing around. 

They went down before our gallant men as 
grass before the scythe, although they fought 
like fiends. They grovelled and licked the 
dust, they howled out anathemas like the 
veriest demons let loose from their proper 
place. And when it came to band and hand 
encounter swords broken close to the hilt 
were used by many for lack cf other weapons. 

Vincent was badly wounded. He hardly 
knew it—he certainly felt no pain in the fury 
which possessed them. 

Saddenly before him he saw sn officer reel 
in his saddle, and after an ineffectual effort 
to keep his ceat, fall to the ground, his horse 
upon him, dead. 

In an instant a gigantic Afghan rushed 
npon him, but Vincent was quicker than he. 
With a biow he brought down the savage. and 
leaping from his horse, sprang to the officer’s 
side. 

Lifting his head gently he gave a start, for 
he had rescued Major Hendry! Hse had no 
time to think of old feuds ac he caid,— 

‘*Take my horse. It is only your leg that 
is broken, you are not disabled as I.’’ 

The other looked incredulously ait him, then 
said, almost eurlily,— 

‘*No, you have more to live for than I. 
She is waiting for you!”’ 

Without a word Vincent raised him in his 
arms, and though sorely wounded himself, 
contrived to lifts the Major into the saddle, 
then he fell with a heavy thud to the ground, 
whilet the cfficer rode hither and thither, 
careless alike of danger and his broken leg, 
for with all his faults Hendry was a brave 
man, 

* * * * 

When Vincent came to himscif he was 
Iying in the temporary hospital. He felt 
weak beyond measure, but he did not suffer 
much pain, only his head was onriously light, 
and he had some difficulty in breathing. 

As he moved slightly his eyes came within 
range of his nearest companion, and with 
something like a shook he discovered Major 
Hendry. The latter met his glance shame- 
facedly. 

‘* Broken leg and a bit of s fever,"’ he said, 
groffily. ‘ You’rein a worse state than I. It 
is a week since you come in, and yon have 
been unconscious all the time —frightfal 
hemorrhage.'’ Then he suddenly put cnt his 
hand. “ Belasys, you saved my lifa, although 
I was @ greater enemy to you than you can 
ever tel), When you are stronger you shal 
hear all. I owe you 80 much, for by Jove} 
there isn’t one man in a thousand who would 
co for me what you did. I will make what 
reparation I ocan.’’ 

Bat Vinoent did not hear, he had fallen once 
more into a deadly swoon. The Major asked 
for pen and paper. 

‘' Are you quite sure you are able to write?” 
questioned his nurse, gently. ‘‘ You sre yet 
very weak, and incapable of much exertion.” 

Hs turned to her feverishly. 

“I must write. I did this man (pointing to 
Vincent) a great wrong. I must repair it 
before it is too late,” and he set himself 
resolutely to work. 

It was to Margery be wrote, explaining all, 
hiding nothing, praying her pardon, and de- 
ploring his own wickedness. And when he 
had finished his exhaustive letter he lay back 
white and breathlesa. 

‘It has been too much for you, Major," 
said the gentle. faced nurce, bat he answered, 

‘No, I shall get well quickly now such a 
load is off my conscience,” and s¢ he did. 

Before his letter reached England he was up 
and about, compelled to use crutches, it is true, 





but rapidly mending, and all the while he 
hovered about Vinoent as though afraid each 
hour might be his last, as, indeed, they feared 
it would. His injuries were all internal, and 
from the first the medical men declared he 
would never be fit for service sgain, that his 
discharge was inevitable. 

Long before he was able to move or rise 
Major Hendry’s letter reached Haredell, and 
no words of mine can desoribe Margery’s joy. 
She was even fall of pity for Hendry. Days 
ago she had read the fall account of the battle 
of Mainland and the story of Vincent's 
heroism, his generous forgiveness of his 
foe and his precarious condition had moved 
his father to cry aloud,— 

“Qh, my soni my son! Heaven forgive 
me ! mf ! would that I might give my life for 
yours!’ 

Now, armed with the Major's letter she 
made her way to Belasys House, scarcely able 
to sce the way she trod for the tears of happi- 
ness which would dim her eyes. She did not 
wait to be announced, but the hall door being 
opened to her flew to the room where her old 
friend commonly sat. 

*'Rejoice with me, oh, you must rejoice 
with me!” she cried, *‘ his honour is cleared ! 
Read for yourself, for my F xart fails me for 
very happiness,” and the ‘6 clang to him 
weeping, remembering that ‘hough Vincent 
was now pronounced “nus guilty,” he yet 
lay terribly néar death’s door. Lord Belasys 
read in silence, then hiding hia face on the 
glory of her hair, he said,— 

" You were wiser than I, Margery—and yet 
how I loved my boy! Heaven bring him back 
to us, to happiness and honour.” 

‘* Amen,” she murmured, solemaly. ‘ Oh, 
I am glad—I am glad I kept my faith in 
him,” 

* * aa * * 

Tae Majer and “the Dake,” to give him 
hia title for the last time, were invalided 
home and arrived by the same vessel, 
Between them old scores were forgotten, and 
Vincent had freely forgiven Hendry's machina- 
tions. He was too happy in the knowledge 
that Margery and his father were aware of 
his innocence to cherish malics. 

‘What shall you do on your return?” 
asked Hendry, ‘‘I soppose you will go at 
once to your people? If not, pray remember 
Iam always at your service, that I cannot 
possibly ignore your heroism. I am not all 
bad, and, by Jove! I am ready to swear that 
you are the best fellow under the sun,” 

Vincent passed these words by lightly, as he 
ans wered,— 

‘IT shall find work to do presently, and I 
have a little money; then under no circam- 
stances should I appeal to my friends for 
assistance! Thank you, I shall do well 
enough,” and the subject dropped. 


Bat when he landed, soarred, travel-stained, 
and weak, he found both his father and Mr. 
Neville waiting his arrival (she Major slipped 
quietly away, nor did any of them see him 
any more), and so weak he was that he was 
fain to accept the help their fecble arma 
sfforded, and could scarce refrain from 
shedding tears of joy. 

And then when they had brought him to 
their hotel, and in some way conveyed him 
upstairs, he found himself confronted by 
Margery—eshe was no longer coy of her 
favours, but with a ory ran towards him, 
weeping and laughing together as women 
will; then he felt the soft pressure of her 
arms about his neck, his face was drawn down 
upon her breast, and he heard her whisper 
such words as he had never thought to hear 
her speak again. She loved him still, oh, 
Heaven! What joy was his! 

. * *. a +. 

Well, they were married, the bridegroom 
wearing the Victoria Cross of which his bride 
was so proud, that she valued it more than 
all the jewels he now could give her; and all 
the county came to their wedding, all friends 


vied together in congratulating the happy | d 


‘pair, Lieutenant Whiston was groomsman, 
| his lady love, first bridesmaid, and never was 
there a happier bridal than this, Perhaps 
none are 80 competent to enjoy life's sweets 
as those who have known life's bitters; how- 
ever that may be, Vincent and his wife are 
quoted as the happiest couple in all the 
county, and, hearing this, Margery cays with 
& little gay langh,— 

“Tt is all trae, Vincent; but would yor 
credit our neighbours with such discernment 
—it is really marvellous!’ Then she stands 
on tiptoe to kiss him with all a wife's love 
and admiration, and before them there 
stretches all the glory of happy years to 
come. 

Lord Belasys and Mr, Neville form part of 
the household, Neville House being closed, 
and it is a very knotty question which is 
happiest, which most rejoices in the bliss 
granted to the two they hold most dear cn 
earth. 

[THE END.] 








FACETLE. 


Lavra: “ You don’t think he is going to 
marry me for my money, do you?”’ Ethel 
“Ob, no. I asked him why he was going to 
marry you, and be eaid there wasn’é any par- 
tionlar reagon,”’ 

Customer: ‘It is less than & year since you 
stuffed my poor little parrot, and the feathers 
are falling out already.” Naturalist: ‘' I staff 
birds so naturally, madam, that they moult 
just as if they were alive.” 

Ponsonsy: ‘Is that Pompano coming this 
way, Arthor?” DeTwiliger: “ Yaas.” Pon- 
sonby: ‘Let's dodge down this street. i 
bave every reacon to believe that he has the 
first photograph of hia first baby in bis 
pocket.” 
~ Awnoary Proprretor:'" Are you the careless 
scoundrel that left the door a+ the foot of this 
elevator open?’ Elevator Boy: ‘ No, sir! 
It waa the elevator inzgpector. He's just been 
paying his reg'lar visit to see that everything’s 
safe, sir,” 

A uitTLE girl called her father to her bed- 
side the other evening, ‘' Pepa,’ said the 
little diplomat, ‘‘ I want to ask your advice." 
“Well, my litile dear, what is is about?” 
‘* What do you tbink would be beat to give me 
on my birthday ?7"’ 

Lapy (to honsemai¢): ‘I'm afraid I oan't 
engage you. The fact is, you're very pretty, 
and I’ve grown-up sons in the house.’’ House- 
maid: ‘ Yes, mum, I know I'm pretty, but I 
dare say 1 shali think one of the young gents 
good. lookin’ enough to walk hout with me.” 

“Grorcr, you may ask papa,” she said; 
‘‘and, when you atk him, don’t let him know 
that you are afraid of him. He may call you 
a few disagreeable names, and strike you cnce 
or twice; bat if you let him know you aré 
afraid of him, he may really hurs you.” 

A Crzver Cxrirp.—Frances (io her little 
brother): ‘Do ba quiet, Johnny; don’t you 
know that there's a visitor in the next room?” 
Johnny: ‘How do youknow? You haven't 
been in.” Frances: ‘Bat I hear mamma 
saying ‘ My dear’ to p3pa.” 

A tawyeRr tells the following story concern- 
ing & client, something of a wag in his way, 
with whom he had kept along account. When 
the latter was finally made up} the bill, mostly 
for trifling services, covered several yards of 
foolscap, as the items enumerated the most 
minute details. When the client came around 
to setele he refused to enter the office, but 
stood in the door, and holding one end of the 
bill unrolled the voluminous document in the 
direction of his legal adviser, with the request 
that he receipt it. ‘‘ Come in,” said the law- 
yer, in his most cordial tone. ‘Not much, 
i the client; “ you'd charge me rent if I 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre King of Greece speaks iwvelve lan- 
gnages. 

Four ia every where used, and narrow edgings 
trim both skirt and bodice of the fashionsble 
gown. 

Kina Oscar of Sweden is the collector of 
pooka of poems with autographs of the writers. 

Ty Bosnia there is a great field for female 
phyeicians, Toe Moslem women refuee, it is 
gaid, to be treated by men. 

Tne latest whim for the owners of dogs is 
to make them wear shoes in the house, for the 
purpose of protecting the polished floors. 
They are made of chamois, with leather soles. 

Tarre is a fashion now, and a very pretty 
one, too, of wearing a band of satin ribbon 
atound the throat—the colour of the baill- 
gown—fastened at the back with a small 
rosette and two long ends thas reach to the 
bottom of the skirt, 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
we get our onstom of wearing orange blossoms 
from the Saracens, and that the Red Cross 
Knights always caw their brides thus adorned 
on the marriage day. 

Tue latest crsza in the Parisian flower- 
market is the blue carnation. This blossom 
is nothing more or less than white flowers 
watered or syringed with some chemical flaid 
(sulphate of copper, we think) that produces 
the bluish:green or greenish. blue tint. 

Tre Dachess of Albany has been made a 
member of a working committee to arrange 
classes under the Surrey County Council 
technical education scheme on domestic sub- 
jects for the benefit of the Esher villagers, 
Her Royal Highness takes a most kindly 
interest in the well-being of her humble 
country neighbours, and is repaid by their 
devoted affection. 

THe moat fashionable beaien-gold tatting 
shuttles, studded with diamonds and other 
orecious stones, are on sale in the Parisian 
shops. Tatting is evidently coming in again, 
20% because there is anything either service. 
able or attractive about the fabric; bat for 
graceful and dainty toying. for the display of 
sbapely white hands and flashing rings, that 
form of feminine industry is best designed. 

“ Carmen Sytva,” of whom so little has been 
heard of late, ia reported to be in a pitiable 
condition, and despite her brave attempts to 
ehake off her ead malady, and to be blithe and 
easy as she was before the cloud fell upon her, 
ehe is now stated to be practically beyond the 
reach of human aid. The doctors can do 
nothing more for her, it is said, either men- 
tally or physically, and only death can now be 
hoped for, 

Tue only woman living who witnessed the 
battle of Waterloo is Mme. de Velariola, now 
ninety-eight years old, but in full possession 
of all her facnities. On the eventful battle. 
day, she and her sisters—then the Mlles. 
pe pr arta in a neighbouring wind. mill, 
and witnessed the defeat of the French Army, 
and the same evening she helped oare for the 
wounded on the battle. field, 

Turrty n1nz dolla make a very good allow- 
ance, even for a little queen, but this ig the 
number for which Qaeen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land makes clothes and washes them in tiny 
tabs. She is very skilfal with the needle, 
this little queen, and haa learned to make 
excellent bread and plain pastry, although, as 
the ruler of 27,000 000 people, and direct de. 
8ceadant of the house of Orange-Nassan, it is 
not to be expected that such knowledge will 
be practically applied to her royal life. She 
will come to the throne in six or seven years, 
and already & match ia discussed for her with 
Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, Qaeen Victoria's 
grandson. Every morning, the little girl 
reads a chapter from the English Bible aloud 
. pera, the queen regent, who explains 
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STATISTICS. 


— are 20,000 different kinds of butter- 
ier. 

Tx England the average weight of woman is 
123 Ib. 

Tue cod produces from two or three to sven 
or eight miilions of eggs. 

AttHovcH the population of Italy ia about 
the came as that of England, 820 000 died in 
Italy in 1888, and only 510 000 in England, 
In England there were in that year 36 deaths 
from emall-pox, 295 from diphtheria, and 184 
from typhoid fever; while in Italy those 
numbers rose to 494, 841, and 769 respec- 
tively. 





GEMS. 


Gop helps those that help themeelves. 

Tne work an unknown good man has done 
is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green. 

UsrroLness is confined to no station. Itia 
astonishing how much good may be done and 
what may be effected by limited means 
united with benevolence of heart and activity 
of mind, 

A life without a purpose 4s a languid 
drifting thing; every day we ought to renew 
our purpose, saying to ourselves, this day let 
us make a sound beginning, for what we have 
hitherto done is naught, 

Frew men suspect how much mere talk 
fritters away epiritual energy—that which 
should be spent in action spends itself in 
words. Hence, he who restraing that love of 
talk Jays op a fand of spiritual strength. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Arritz Snow.—Bake three apples in the 
oven till quite soft, then scrape out all the 
pulp and beat still smooth, and let it get quite 
cold, Then take three whites of eggs and 
beat them up. Add the apple pulp, and beat 
till all is quite light and white. Add two 
ounces of fine sugar gradually. Switoh till 
quite stiff, and heap upon a glass dish. 

Witp Fow: —Few cooka know how to pre- 
pare wild ducks so as to remove the fishy flavour 
peculiar to these birds, The following is an 
excellent receipt. Pare a fresh lemon very 
carefally without breaking the white inner 
skin; put it inside a wild duck, change the 
lemon every twelve hours, and after a day or 
two all the strong taste often so unpleasant in 
wild fowl will be removed. 

Lrrx Sovr.—Ose pound of veal or 
mutton, eix large leeks or twelve smaller ones, 
two potatoes, six prunes, pepper and sals, ten 
breakfast cups of water, Ont the meat up in 
small pieces, and put it and the bones on with 
the water to boil for an hour; then have the 
leeks cut vp in small pieces, the potatoes in 
very small pieces, and put them in; add the 
pranes washed ; let all boil one hour longer; 
add salt and pepper. The prunes may be lefs 
out. 

Croumprts.—One breakfast cupfal of flour, 
three quarters of a teaspoonfal carbonate of 
soda, one egg, quarter of a teaspoonfal of tar. 
taric acid, three quarters of a breakfast cupfal 
buttermilk, and one dessert spoonfal sugar. 
Mix the dry things together, rolling the soda 
and tartaric acid to take the lamps out. ‘The 
soda is to maxe them rise and be light. Beat 
the egg and add the buttermilk to it; pour 
this in among the flour, &3, and beat it with 
@ spoon for five minutes; rub a hot griddle 
over with a bit of suet, and put the batter on 
it in round epoonfals ; make the scones brown 
on both sides; put them on a soft cloth till a 
little cool; they may then be split open and 
buttered, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ Wares is & better conduotcr of sound than 
alr. 

Tae word * penny *’ comes irom the German 
* pfeunig."’ 

Tax Norih Star is in viéw all over the globe 
north of the equator. 

In India the native barber will shave you 
when asleep without waking you, 80 light is 
his touch. 

Never try to extinguish a fire started with 
kerosene by using water; smother the flamee 
with blankets or rugs. 

A naw egg swallowed iramediately will gener- 
ally be found to carry down a fish-bone that 
cannot be got up from the throat. 

Gyrstzs first appeared in weetern Enrope in 
1447, when several hundred entcred Germany, 
and rapidly spread over the country. 

TueErE are only tbree places in the world 
where women possess all the privileges of vot- 
ing which are accorded to men, viz., Iceland, 
Pitcairn's Island, and the Isle 02 Man, 

Anew method of shiprignalling ot night has 
an arrangement of eleotric lights in the shape 
of the letters desired, each group constituting 
& system by itself by which it can shine alone. 

Gass is to be used as filling for teeth, and 
especially the front ones, where it will ba of 
advantage, as less conspicuous than goldy and, 
in fact, indistinguishable from the tooth snr- 
face. 

Honpreps upon hundredg of letters have 
gone to the dead letter office as aresult of wes- 
ting the stamp with the tongue instead of wet- 
ting the corner of the envelops. Besides, the 
latter is much the cleaner way. 

Tue great Chinese oycloy x iia, consisting of 
five thousand volumes, was published during 
the reign of Emperor Kang. It is the largest 
oyclopsedia in the world, Only one hundred 
copies have been completed. 

Turre are two kinds of pineapples, the 
birdseye and the sugar loaf, The former are 
not often brought to this marist from the 
fact that they do not bear traurportation sc 
well as the zagar loaf, being much more apt tc 
spoil in transit. In the extreme South and 
West Indies, however, they sre far more 
highly esteemed for dessert than the sugar 
loafs, which, in turn, are muoh better suited 
for preserving. In the home of the pineapple 
the sugar loafs are eaten raw only when the 
birdseye variety cannot be obtained. 

Iz would be in order for some medical man 
or soientiat to explain why cating snow does 
not satisfy the thiret. Sometimes travellers 
in very cold districts daring winter, finding all 
the water frozen up, cat snow to relieve thirst, 
and almost immediately commence to suffer ter 
times worse than before. Sccking ice afforde 
relief in the most extreme oases, but eating 
snow invariably either increases or produces 
thirst. What makes this etill more strange 
ia that melted snow produces the purest and 
most satisfying drinking-water. Residents in 
the suburbs and the country frequently shove! 
their cisterns fall of enow during extremely 
cold gpells, and their cistern water is very 
much improved ia flavour thereby. 

Tne postage-atamp will celebrate ita fiféy- 
second anniversary on May 6 of next year. Ite 
invention is due to a printer; James Chalmers, 
of Dandee, Scotland, who died in 1852, 
England, fifty-two years ago, introduced the 
new system of prepariug letter-postage and, 
according to deoree of December 21, 183%, 
issued the first stamps. which were to be put 
before the public on May 6 of the following 
year, as noted above. A year later they were 
introduced in the United States and Switzer- 
land; and within three years had bscome 
common in Bavaria, Belgium snd France. 
One of the most important and valuable 
collections of postage stamps and other postal 
devices in the world ia ia the German Imperial 
Post-office Museum at Berlin, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bos —General Roberts lost an arm in one of his 
Indian campaigns. 

Oorservativr.—The late Earl of B2aconafield was 
era December 21, 1805. 
Ionorant ANNIE.— 

the “‘ wedding-ring ” 
A Mrwor.—A woman is “ of age" at the same period 
asa man—namely, at twenty-one. 


Bu si1wa.—Notice will have to ba gtven in the parish 
of each party to the marriage. 


Srawizy.—You must give three weeks’ notice, and 
‘have resided three weeks in the parish. 


M. B.—The Olffton Saspension Bridge was originally 
over the Thames at Hungerford. 

B. P.—A week's notice given on a Wednesday expires 
on the Wednesday night of the following week. 

Harry Macare.—The First — Argyle and 

hlanders are expected to reach Eagland 

about the end of this month. 

Avyortrma.—Oranges, like grapes, could enly be grown 
under glass In Great Britain, and would not pay the 
vost of cultivation. 

¥. T. B.—Thera are 3 424 known languages or dialects 
in the world, 987 Asiatic, 587 Haropean, 276 African, 
and 1 624 American, 


Tueness. —The last public execution at Worcester was 
that of W. Oockold (aged 70), on January 2, 1863, for 
wite-murder. 


“ engagement- ” finger is 


Comstawt Reaper.—British subjects charged with 

criminal offences may now be arrested in Spain, and 
handed over to the custody of British officers. 

Hamutos.—The Dake of Hamfiton has no claim 

to the Crown. His line of succession has been 

oxting for many years. Q 1cen Victoria is direct heir. 


Locxy.—S:syers and Heenan fought at Farnborough 
oS 1860. tt, 1 - 
rupted, the match drawn. Both men 
received belts on 31st May in same year. 

Oa1an —Soldters in the British army have abundance 
ot time and opportunity for seif-improvement, and to 
their credit be it said the facilities placed within their 
reach are very generally taken advantage of. 

Wanpraisc Witte. —Wellin was born elther at 
Dabiin or at Davgan Castle, County Meath, on May 1, 
1769. Wolseley was bof at Golden Bridge House, near 
Dabliin, in June, 1883. Both Irishmen. 

Ons or Dirr.couty.—A husband can claim his own 
goods, and remove them when he pleases. We do not 
understand your difficulty, If your wife will not live 
-with you she must take care of herself. 


T. G.—The matter is left entirely in the hands of the 
authorities. However, when a pension is commated, 
the pensioner must leave the country so as not to be 
chargeable at any time to the parochial authorities. 


Sermo.—According to the ry spring b 


dates given are average ones. 

Insvaxp.—The employer has no right to retain the 
ue found in his premises. His duty is to advertise 
the matter, and ff no response is made to the ad 
“ment within fourteen days, perhaps, to hand the purse, 
teas the cost of adve tising, over to the finder. 

Jexxy Jowes.—Do not think of it, except you have 
fclends ia the colony who can put you in the way of a 
attuation. Though fride prospects are improviog in 
Australia, owing to a bountifal harvest, thiogs are still 
‘much too fiat to be safe for tradesmen in your line. 


Distressep Morar —It the girl was in service when 


she ordered the goods, and you nor her father never 
undertook to psy, you cannot be callei on to You 
must answer the summons explain to county 
court jadge. 


Pcozztz0.—Mahomet prayed that a certain mountain 
should come to him, but when it refused to do so he 
‘went to the mountain. His example is quoted to en- 
courage those who are suddenly made aware by adverse 
occurrence that they are not so big as thought. 


Domuvz Sampsoy.—No reason why you should not 
‘get on if you use your education to enable you to steer 
warre the men are perhaps guaccally superior to those 

ra men are aps ly su those 
in other corps, there is lees opportunity for the specially 
educated man to advance. 

un tn the copertan position, Iatrosuse the gear 
put her tn the superior tion. In nee gentle- 
‘men to her first, thus practically at ber the 
. ty to scoept or reject the ncticn as 
she thioks fit. Uf for reasons that seem good to hor she 
declines to ackaowledga the introdaction, it will pro 
ceed no fu ther; but if she accepts ft, you will ti en 
mame her to the gentleman. 





Farrarut axp Tave.—You had better apply to some 
psper connected with the service. We have no present 
information on the subject. 

Crarna.—As for as we can make out from your 
ordinary letter, which is almost unintelligible, tbe 
matter fs a private one, and can only be settled between 
yourselves. 

W. 8.—We do not understand what rights are claimed 

your neighbour, and you had better consult some 
man and see what your position is under the 


possession and keep a home for the children. If she is 

dead the children share equally. The elder ones had 
better keep the home together. 

Nervove.—You may say ‘‘Dear Madam” without 

of undue familiarity ; “ Dear Miss A.” isa 

form you must on no account venture upon until you 

are on free speaking terms with the lady. 


Bleak peers ths grey dawn 
Over the wold. 
Bleak over moor and stream 


we a litany, 
Wall we and weep we a wild miserere | 


Dax.—Write to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, Westminster, 8.W., for list of subjects 
examination at competition for outdoor offi serships 
Customs, aleo date of first competition. You will get 
printed form, and be able to judge what you can do, 


Jupy.—Grape sugar is said to be much used in the 
manufacture of , and in the sweetening of beer 


QR 


consider y whether 
fore he administers the drag. 
Ice Qvexzw.—It Is in Holland that sleighs or sledges 
ate displayed in the verlety. They are made in 
the form of swaur, om. one , with their 
panoels painted and gtided; and drawn by horses decked 
with as well as 
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poe mp tt ae Ry Ae 
sais thet ths baby will gee the full 
money is th: c) 
whereas tf you send a present in 
it will te heavily 


PaRTHENOPE.—In mythology Par was ¢ 
, oiren after whom the city of Noeapoiis in Geasenie 
| (Naples) was believed to 
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uating from universities, who were then called 
baccalaureates.” The French “bachelier” ts derived 
from the “ baccalaureati” of medimvat Lata, and from 
** bachelier * ovumes oor Hoglish ** bachelor.” degree 


“pa. (baccalaureus’ in artibus).” given to college 
students on their thus means “‘ bachelor of 
arts.” Boing an and of much beauty, 
the laurel bas come to be widel at 
Christmas. to the e botanical family to 


which the sassafras, amon camphor belong. 
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